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C RISIS did not end (as we tried em- 
phatically to say in this Journau last 
December) on the day the Munich agree- 
ment was signed and the gas-masks put 
away in the cupboard. On the fever-chart 
of Europe ever since 1914 the patient’s 
temperature has never been steady for 
long. It rushed up to a high peak sud- 
denly in May, 1938, and to a still higher 
one in September. Immediately after it 
seemed, by contrast, almost sub-normal, 
and many people were content to say 
“That’s that.” But in March, 1939, it 
leapt again, overnight, to almost greater 
heights. At the time of writing, it wobbles 
at danger levels; it may come steadily 
down, or it may run right over the edge of 
the chart (for charts are made only for fluc- 
tuations you can imagine—and modern 
war is beyond imagination) into death and 
disaster. 
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The worst clement in the present peak 
of “crisis” is that confidence lies dead 
already, and we cannot sce how it is to be 
brought to life again. Munich ” gave 
us much cause for rclicf, as it gave us much 
cause for shame. Its best legacy seemed at 
the moment to be a pledged word which 
might give Peace a chance at last. That 
word is broken beyond repair, the pledge 
is torn up, and the world has slid a long 
way further towards a Dark Age. Some 
people are saying, “ Well, anyway we 
know where we are now: never trust these 
people again.” But we don’t know where 
we are—except that we arc still called “ to 
seek the mind of Christ,” however hard the 
case. If we cannot somehow trust these 
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people, who have sometimes had по cause 
to trust us, we are not seeking that Mind, 
we are as men without hope. 


* * * * 


Trust whom? If we cannot trust the 
Leader (and that is now out of the 
question), can we trust the people he is, we 
strongly belicve, misleading. A remark- 
able feature of the time is that, while our 
feeling about the Nazi system has har- 
dened into loathing, the feeling of the 
ordinary Englishman as he meets the ordi- 
nary German has, in most cases, not vitally 
changed. We want to be friends, on both 
sides, and again and again, we find it not 
only possible but still easy. Hitler has 
always denied (as he is bound by his 
theories to do) that there is any distinction 
between the German Government and the 
German people: “I am Germany,” he 
says, very loud, among flags and marching 
men. But one German after another—and 
those among the best and sincerest of men 
—passionately asserts (when he is certain 
the Gestapo is out of earshot) that the 
distinction is actual and has been greatly 
increased by recent events. Such men, 
again and again, confess themselves deeply 
ashamed of the Jewish persecution and of 
the concentration camps, of which they 
admit the facts which they tried at first 
not to believe. Many of them are terribly 
disturbed by the latest European adven- 
ture, which they regard as both unjustif- 
able and a most dangerous mistake. We 
on our side, if we are honest, confess to 
mistakes and injustices towards these men 
in the miserable relations between nations 
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in the last twenty years of false peace. 
There is common ground—let us stand 
firmly upon it in this very dark moment. 
Friendship now mects a hard test, and 
between some Englishmen and some Ger- 
mans would survive the hardest. We must 
get together where we can, for “ peace 


among men of goodwill ”? is still the law 


of God. 

In last month’s JournaL “a Note on 
Unemployment” forecast a series of arti- 
cles in these pages on the subject. The first 
of these appears this month on page 115. 
Its aim is to state some “ first principles,” 
for until the mind and conscience of the 
nation takes firm hold of these, the most 
tremendous and tragic of its internal pro- 
blems will continue to be patched and not 
solved. Tremendous ” and “ tragic ” are 
not idle words, but the actual truth of them 
is not yet even remotely realised by great 
numbers of people living in prosperous 
parts of the country. We confront a most 
complicated problem which demands 
harder thinking than many of us have yet 
given to it. Revival in the Special Areas 
and the chance of real life returning to in- 
dividuals, familics and whole communi- 
ties, now out of work, can only come 
through a radical change in the nation’s— 
that is in ozr—thinking about unemploy- 
ment. We must be prepared for the likeli- 
hood that such thinking may lead us 
towards far-reaching political and econo- 
mic changes. And the most revolutionary 
change of all will be needed in our con- 
ception and our practice of Christian 
Fellowship. “ Who is my neighbour? ” 
When we sec clearly who he is, can we 
love him as ourselves, with all the sacrifice 
of self-interest which that will imply? If 
so, a solution to the great problem of our 
unemployed neighbour will, at whatever 
cost, be found. 

* * * * 
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What has Toc H so far done about un- | 
employment? Several thousand members, 
themselves in work, have been moved to 
acts of compassion towards men who are 
out of work. These cflorts—the collection 
of funds, the supply of boots and cast-off 
clothing, of Christmas parcels, of milk to 
school children—have brought some of the 
givers into personal touch with some who 
receive their gifts, and given them at least 
a glimpse of conditions which have 
shocked and surprised them. No one 
questions the enthusiasm which has carried 
these efforts through, but so far they have 
been local and spasmodic, usually un- 
related to each other and sometimes over- 
lapping the work of other agencics. These 
efforts do their “ bit, but they do not offer 
a solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment, for they do not reach down to its 
causes or touch more than the fringe of its 
effects. A member living in a most dis- 
tressed part of the country and trying to 
study the problem with a small group of 
well-qualified friends, gives it as his 
opinion that “ charitable help does allevi- 
ate slightly the material hardship of a few, 
but, far from clarifving and correcting the 
causes, it obscures them still more. For 
men use the giving of charity as a means of 
escape from their real responsibility for 
permitting the continued existence of such 
a great and vicious problem as unemploy- 
ment.” This will seem a hard saying to 
those members who are now doing what 
they can in the only ways they see open to 
them. It is certainly not to discourage 
good-will, initiative and effort that articles 
in the JournaL on unemployment are be- 
ing attempted. What we want to do, if we 
can, is to look at the shape of the main 
problem, to set our own limited efforts 
against this vast background and to sec 
how they fit—or do not fit—the real needs 
of the case and our own powers. Most of 
all, we want to make every reader con- 
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scious of an cvil so entrenched among us 
that up to now the nation has not dared to 
face it in the mood which spells victory. 


Every unit which has tried it out, knows 
what a difference it makes to have “a 
room of one’s own." It not only gives the 
chance to hang up the familiar pictures 
and to put the Lamp or Rushlight in a 
place of honour, but to hold meetings in 
an atmosphere of home and also to enter- 
tain friends and do jobs for many kinds 
of people. Weymouth Branch count them- 
selves specially lucky in this respect, for 
they possess no mere loft or “ dug out 
but a hall of their own. It was built for 
them at the expense of the mother of one 
of the members. When they reccived the 
offer of a stated sum of money they were 
faced with two alternatives—to have a 
smaller hall, finished complete, or a 
larger one in which they could save the 
difference by doing all the decoration 
themselves. They wiscly chose the second 


alternative and tackled the work—and in 
so doing, as many another unit can testify, 
a Branch is helped to “ find ” itself. There 
were clectricians, carpenters and painters 
in the Branch and these jumped into the 
foreman's jobs: the rest of the members 
were “ up to their eyes in paint for weeks.” 
At last (some months ago now) came the 
opening day. The Governor of the Borstal 
Institution at Portland performed the 
ceremony, in the presence of 200 local 
friends who had helped with gifts of 
equipment or cash. It was, they say, “a 
real Toc H evening,” with plenty of fun 
and solemn moments. Next night they 
had a more intimate “ housewarming ” 
for the members of neighbouring units, 
and the night after they entertained old- 
age pensioners and laid the foundations of 
a day-time Veterans’ Club on the premises. 
If you want to know where the premises 
аге, look out for the Toc Н “ pub-sign ” 
against the sky next time you are in Wey- 
mouth (see next page). 
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Many more pcople, we are continually 
discovering, would gladly come ncarer to 


Wexrmonth’s 


“ pub-sign against the sky.” 

Toc H and help it, if they only knew about 
it. Quite often, when chance or a little 
thought on the part of a member brings 
them into touch, they will tell you that it 
is what they have been looking for for 
years. There is indeed no section of the 
community to which we ought not to give 
the opportunity of knowing what Toc H 
is and docs and of helping it forward if 
they so wish. One such effort to gather 
together some of those who are already 
our Builders and friends and some who 
might become so, is planned for a fine 
Summer’s day (we hope), a garden party 
to be held at Hampton Court on July 19. 
Her Majesty the Queen has promised to be 
present. In order to make this known and 
to prepare for it, a series of “ At Homes“ 
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are being held in London. The first, a 
very pleasant affair, was held at 10, 
Downing Street, on March 9. Mrs. Neville 
Chamberlain, who has been in friendly 
touch with Toc H for some time, was, 
naturally, to have been hostess in her own 
house but was prevented by illness. The 
Dowager Duchess of Devonshire, Presi- 
dent of L.W.H. and a very staunch friend 
of Toc H, therefore did the honours. She 
took the chair for Harry Willink, who 
talked to the many guests about Toc H. 
There was a miniature charge of press 
photographers when one of the guests 
emerged at the end. They all wanted to 
catch Miss Gracic Fields against the un- 
usual background of the most famous door 
in Europe, and they caught her—but 
missed the policeman on duty who came 
over bashful when invited to be her part- 
ner. The second and third of these “ At 
Homes” to the seekers after the truth 
about Toc H have also taken place. At 
these the truth was told them by Padres 
Michael Coleman and Pat Leonard. 
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When Bill Farthing, one of the redoubt- 
able five “ Linkmen ” who have recently 
girdled the earth for Toc H, visited the 
North-West Frontier of India, he found in 
Rawalpindi what a previous visitor had 
described as “one of the loveliest bits of 
work done by the family in India.” This 
is the Shelter for distressed and homeless 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, I which 
made its first very modest home in 1933 
in a disused railway carriage. It was 
started by a Station Superintendent of the 
North Western Railway, Wally Matthews, 
who acted as its warden until 1936, when 
he retired from the Railway, and came 
home for the Coming-of-Age Festival, 
hoping to realise his dream of “ a cottage 
in the country,” to be more precise, at 
Loudwater in his own corner of Hertford- 
shire. But the news was cabled home to 


him that an appcal for a permancnt Shelter 
had succceded and that the brave building 
was going up. So, in September, 1937, he 
and Mrs. Matthews turned back to Rawal- 
pindi, unable to keep away from their job, 
and there Bill Farthing “ spent some hours 
he will never forget with the warden and 
his wife.“ "What is more” (says The Lamp 
of India), “arriving in Rawalpindi, Wally 
was surprised to find there was no Toc H 
functioning. He set to, rallicd one or two 
others and re-kindled the Lamp.” And 
now at last he and his wife feel free to 
retire, leaving behind them the Shelter as 
an accomplished fact, already almost free 
of debt. They are duc this month in 
England and should be certain of a warm 
welcome by Toc H at home. 
x = БЫ * 

Talking of those Linkmen ' their 
story (as told in Special Numbers of this 
Journat in july, 1938, and February, 1939) 
seems to be suffering from the same con- 
fusion as Goethe’s aucobiography, which 
he called Dichtung und Wahrhett—‘Poesy 
and Truth,“ not being quite sure in the 
end, it seems, which parts of it were 
which. The adventures of the five “ Link- 
men,” in the main, were the merest fact; 
they themselves (so those who strung to- 
gether the record of their travels fondly 
supposed) were characters of fiction. But 
this seems not to be the case. For there 
have been tentative enquiries whether Bill 
Farthing could come and talk at a Guest- 
night about India. Next, a member of the 
staff, rather recently returned from New 
Zealand, talked the other evening to a 
meeting about his experiences and was 
accosted afterwards by a member who said, 
“1 didn’t know you had been in N. Z.; I 
thought it was a chap called Lord Robert 
Cantelopc.“ And now we hear, on the 
best authority, from the North of England 
that the member taking “Light” in a 
certain unit the other evening prefaced the 


ceremony by saying, “ To-night let us 
ey remember ‘ Grim,’ who sent the 

ve Linkmen round the world for Toc 
H.” Our late well-loved fellow member 
Theophilus Grimston Brown, whose last 
service to us was the Linkmen’s ” legacy, 
often seemed uncertain himself whether he 
was real or not. And, upon our honour, 


we are beginning to wonder too! 
* * * * 


The foundation of a Toc H Stamp Club 
was first proposed in the JournaL of 
December, 1929. The Club immediately 
came into existence and has never looked 
back. Its early success was duc to the 
energy of its first secretary, J. H. Wake, 
who has since passed on. Both his sons, 
known in other directions in London 
Toc H, are keen philatelists and one of 
them, Jack Wake, is the Stamp Club’s 
present secretary. The number of mem- 
bers in the Club is now over fifty, and the 
monthly“ packets,” cach containing about 
forty “ sheets” (or books) of stamps for 
sale between the members, make lon 
journeys about the country before they re- 
turn to the secretary’s hands again. One 
of the rules of the Club has always been 
that ro per cent. of all sales is deducted as 
a contribution to Toc H funds. Over and 
above these contributions by individual 
vendors, every packet sent out contains 
some shects of stamps to be sold wholly for 
the benefit of Toc H funds. These are a 
gift from overseas members in various 
parts of the world who cannot, by reason 
of distance and difficulties of postage and 
insurance, receive the monthly packets 
themselves. Altogether the Stamp Club 
was able to hand to Toc H during the past 
financial year, over £24. A recent develop- 
ment is an evening meeting in London, 
about once a quarter, at which stamp col- 
lections are shown and some “ specialist ” 
among the members gives a talk—even- 
ings which not only feed the interest of 
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the fans but make for real fellowship. 
Those readers who are immune from the 
excitement which lurks in little bits of 
coloured paper will regard all this as 
foolishness—but after all it is a hobby (or 
a disease) which attacks the sanest men, 
from royalty down through all ranks of 
society. There are hundreds of such suf- 
ferers in Toc H, and many more of them 
should get in touch with the secretary of 
the Toc H Stamp Club, J. J. Wake, 21, 
Parkwood Avenue, Esher, Surrey. 


* * * т 


Most months іп most усагѕ there appears 
somewhere in the world a new Toc H 
news-shect or local magazine. Some main- 
tain a regular standard and have an 
honourable record of years of life. Others 
are practically still-born or die, chiefly 
from lack of nourishment, in early in- 
fancy. A new one has just joined, we hope, 
the first class—and yet it stands in a class 
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of its own. For The Tower Hill Review 
(No. 1, March, 1939) is not a Toc H maga- 
zine or ап All Hallows magazine or even a 
“ Forty-two,” Trinity Square or a Tower 
Hill Improvement magazine—and yet it 
is all these in turn and other things beside. 
It sets out to touch and explain and chroni- 
cle all the activities—and they are legion— 
which centre upon and around the historic 
Hill. The first number (first numbers are 
notoriously deceptive, but we hope we are 
not deceived by this one) gives ап admir- 
able sample of the variety of them in a 
dozen short pieces.” Cyril Pearson is 
the editor, Michael Coleman stands along- 
side him, and “ Wag” of All Hallows 
Porchroom, Byward Street, E.C.3 (now 
adding an editorial office to its thousand 
and one functions) is business manager. 
The new Review is dressed in an apple- 
green cover and costs 6d. every two 
months. We welcome a “ notable con- 
temporary.” 
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“FIAT LUX” 


A correspondent, looking through a Victorian scrap-book which was put together about 
1882, came upon some lines which he cut out and sent to the Editor. Light has been a symbol 
with many meanings to people in every age, and the use of the Lamp in Toc H falls into 
its place among these. In this case it has a simple personal meaning. Here is the cutting. 


The following beautiful lines were presented 
by Lady Dufferin to her son on his twenty-first 
birthday, with a silver lamp, on which was 
inscribed “ Fiat Lux“ (Let there be light!) :— 


At a most solemn pause we stand. 
From this day forth, forever more, 
The weak but loving human hand 
Must cease to guide thee as of yore. 
Then as through life thy footsteps stray, 
And earthly beacons dimly shine, 
Let there be light upon thy way, 
And holier guidance far than mine 
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Let there be light in thy clear soul { 
When passions tempt and doubts assail; 

When grief’s dark tempests o’er thee roll, 
Let there be light that shall not fail. 


So angel-guarded may’st thou tread 
The narrow path which few may find, 

And at the end look back, nor dread 
To count the vanished years behind! 


And pray that she whose hand dotlı trace 
This heart-warm prayer—when life is past 
May see and know thy blesséd face 
In God’s own glorious light at last. 


THE QUIET MIND—IL 


Last month we printed the first part of an address given by око Horper, PAysician-in- 
Ordinary to the King, before the Royal Society of Arts. In the first part he defined what he 
meant by the ‘ Quiet Mind’ and stressed the need for it, especially in these restless and 
anxtous days. In this concluding part he tells us of some ways of attaining it. We reprint 
the address by the kind permission of The Lecture Recorder, in which it firs appeared. Е 


Examples of the Quiet Mind 

I can do no more than give you glimpses 
of some who seem to me to have had this 
quality of the Quiet Mind. There was 
Socrates, drinking his draught of hemlock. 
And Galileo, though he had a slight lapse, 
as happens to the best of us. And Luther, 
with his “ So help me God, I can do no 
other.” And, in a very different connec- 
tion, Francis Drake in that thrilling scene 
on Plymouth Hoc. And Abraham Lincoln 
and the younger Pitt, both so certain of 
their power to save their country. And 
there was Canning, who would have made 
some comment when they woke him to 
tell him we were at war with everybody, 
had he not been so sleepy. There were 
those Quakers, whom the Indians found 
sitting quietly at their prayer-meeting, so 
undisturbed and undismayed that their 
fierce victors, fascinated, sat down beside 
them. And there was this quality about 
Livingstone in South Africa, and Gordon 
at Khartoum, and Elizabeth Fry in New- 
gate Gaol. 


In quite another sphere Pasteur possessed 
it, doggedly pursuing his researches against 
all opposition, to be followed by the Curies, 
labouring on whilst the rain dripped 
through the ramshackle roof of their work- 
room (pathetically called their laboratory) 
on to their crucibles below. And there 
have been many others who achieved this 
coveted cnd and, by virtue of it, were 
leaders of men. They were able to drop 
“still dews of quietness ” as they made 
their way amongst their fellows. They 
brought with them a coolness and a balm, 
and their fellows blessed them because of 


their tranquillity and themselves became 

quieter and Stronger. For the weak recog- 

nise the Strong and lean upon them. 

When the Strong arrive panic departs. 
Tidying Up the Mind 

When we deplore the lack of a national 
leader, what is it that we really want unless 
it be this Quiet Mind? 

But of these examples I have quoted, it 
may be said: “ These were great, as well 
as quiet, minds. Can we also achieve it?” 
And the answer is “ Yes.” But how? 
Well, not by doing “ some great thing.” 
“Why were the saints saints?” someone 
asked. And the answer came: “ Because 
they were cheerful when it was difficult to 
be cheerful, and patient when it was diff- 
cult to be patient. They pushed on when 
they wanted to Stand Still, and kept silent 
when they wanted to talk.” That was all. 
So simple, but so difficult. 

So many of us unload on to our bodies, 
seeing in them deterrents from mental 
hygiene. Make my body well,” says one, 
“and I will tidy up my mind.” And the 
answer so often is: “ Tidy up your mind 
and your body will be well.” “ But what 
is the matter with me?” asks another, and 
the cryptic reply comes: your face 
break up that set and furrowed brow 
before it is too late,” and a quotation from 
William James, who held that we don’t 
smile because we’re happy, we are happy 
because we smile (that indissoluble part- 
nership I spoke of just now). It is so long 
since some people have smiled that happi- 
ness and they have become Strangers. Of 
them it cannot be said: “ “Then are they 
glad because they shall be quiet.” 


These are some of the signs by which 
we judge the absence of the Quiet Mind. 
There are others. “ You don’t think me 
nervy, do you, doctor?” fiddling with the 
inkpot and showing the bitten nails; or 
walking up and down the room instead of 
sitting in the obvious chair; or lying on the 
couch supporting the head in mid-air by 
the hand, though we have placed the 
cushion in position quite comfortably three 
times; or being unable to tell their Story 
until they are allowed to smoke a cigarette? 
Not nervy, indeed! 

This anxiety State must be resolved; that 
is the mental equivalent of breaking up 
the set and furrowed face. It may need 
some expert help though not as often as is 
nowadays supposed. The psycho-therapist 
himself, both amateur and professional, 
now and again necds to be extricated by 
common sense from the web of his own 
doctrinaire difficulties. You remember the 
Story of Grimaldi, the clown? “ Go and 
see Grimaldi,” said the doctor to the 
anxious, nervy patient after hearing the 
recital of his woes. But I am Grimaldi!“ 
said the paticnt. 

Well, there are things we can do, and 
some of them might even be called “ First 
Aid "—remedies that any fool can apply. 
Relaxing, and all that. Why are your 
muscles so tense? Why do you fidget so? 
Why are you so restless? Why do you 
walk up and down and repeat yourself so 
often? Why do you escape from yourself 
by so much talk—and then complain that 
you are always tired? 


Obliterating the Past 

At this and at every moment in Time 
there are things to do, physically and men- 
tally. NOW is what matters. Don’t spend 
it over that residuc of old troubles which 
has cither never been properly buried or 
which is Still frequently exhumed for 
morbid examination. “ But how can you 
expect me to be fit?” says one of you, 
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when 1 had that severe illness fifteen 
years ago?” Or “ that operation which 
took so long to do, and left the surgeon so 
tired?” It may be necessary in the case of 
the psycho-neurote that he and his doctor 
should delve into the unconscious for that 
hidden memory which Still holds his mind 
in chains. With most of us the converse 
applies: freedom comes through a blessed 
forgetfulness. 

Then there is that important matter of 
routine in the mental life. Just as there is 
such a thing as occupational fitness on the 
physical side, which makes “jerks” un- 
necessary, so there is occupational fitness 
on the mental side. Every man’s mind 
should be so engaged at g o’clock in the 
morning that, if it were not, he would 
either miss his next meal or let someone 
else down very badly, or (preferably) both. 

There are many old maxims which are 
applicable to this business of self-discipline, 
and none of them should be despised 
because it is old. It is easier to pet a 
hearing for things that are new than to get 
conviction for things that have been said 
already. All the same, Í do not want this 
address to drift into a homily. Suffice it 
to say that the attainment of control has 
no new technique and, indeed, no royal 
road. There is one last thing to say about 
it, however, and that is this: just as in 
physical training, so here, the finer tech- 
nique which comes later comes both more 
easily and more smoothly and the results 
are much more interesting. 

It must be allowed that the conditions 
for embarking upon mental hygiene are 
by no means so helpful as they were when 
the Stoics undertook the task. 

Necessary Solitude 

There seems no doubt whatever that a 
certain aloofness, a withdrawing of the 
mind at times from the busy-ness of life is 
a requisite to mental hygiene. The Philo. 
sophers have always insisted upon this, and 


the Christian Church has enjoined and 
practised quiet meditation in solitude for 
centuries. The most modern of all 
religious groups makes the “ quiet hour ” 
а sine qua non. The apostle Mark, in his 
matter-of-fact way, explains that the 
reason Jesus bade the disciples to “ come 
into a desert place“ was because “ there 
were many coming and going, and they 
had no leisure.” The trouble is that even 
a fragment of “life which is private, 
hidden, solitary, closed to public view, 
becomes more difficult сусгу day.” The 
situation has certain characteristics which 
are obvious to the senses. Noise in the 
Street, for instance the Street has become 
Stentorian. One of the privileges which 
man used to take for granted was silence. 
Now his right to a certain amount of 
silence is recogniscd no more. The Street 
penetrates into our own private corners 
and fills them with public clamour.” He 
who wishes to meditate must get used to 
doing it submerged in the midst of a public 
racket, a diver in an ocean of collective 
noise, Man is never left alone by himself. 
Whether he likes it or not, he must be 
with others. The public square and the 
avenue force their anonymous clamour in 
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themselves passionately to whatever there 
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approval. But if a Stan ben 
international dealings 1s only made er 
it is clearly seen that the vested intere ? 
that nation is directly and immediate y 
concerned, the momentum gained by 
another nation that finds no opposition to 
methods of “violence and illegitimacy 
may have become irresistible. 

If one should ask “ How is it that other 
social forces allow a triumph of juridical 
chaos?” the answer is “for the simple 
reason that no important social forces 
show an enthusiasm for the law as a live 
issue.” “If there is no single institution 
which warms all hearts the victory goes te 
one which despises all existing forms and 
institutions and occupies itself with other 
things.” 

Any force is Strong whose enemy is 
weak. That is what makes dictators 
strong. They are negative forces; they 
batten on the weakness of others. “ For 
this reason they are essentially transitory— 
which does not necessarily mean that their 
stay will be short.” 

All this time you may be saying: “A 
quiet mind! A quiet mind with the world 
in its present State? Have you seen the 
morning paper? Have you seen the 
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doing to the future if our childrens be 
will form it, reflect the unquiet of our 955 
minds. We dare not escape this пам 
responsibility of mental discipline a 
the attainment of the Quiet Mind. x 

I spoke just now of isolationist countries, 
Does such a topical reference need excuse? 
Surely not. None of us can remain spiritų- 
ally isolationist; none of us in this country 
has, thank God; but our maintenance of 
the Quiet Mind is unfortunately condi- 
tioned, especially just now, by things as 
they are in the world. 

All the more vital is it that we should 
hold on to the spiritual values, and 
harbour them—not in “ the old unquiet 
breast but in a mind that Strives all the 
more for “ plainness and clearness without 
shadow of Stain ”—because these values 
have gone temporarily awry elsewhere. 


IN PARVO 


Padre Henry Burser will move to work in 
Mark IV and the Manchester Area. Padre 
Epwarp Downinc will go from Manchester 
to the Herbert Fleming Chaplaincy in 
Birmingham. | 
*The list of Lecacızs printed in the Annua 
Report includes the first instalment of 3 
legacy left to Toc H by Mrs. M. A. L. Сит. 
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Registrar by March 31, and that all bona fide 
members should now be in possession of the 
current blue MEMBERSHIP Carns. This card 
is the only means open toa member of show- 


THE ELDER 


Аввітт.--Оп January 26, GEORGE OLLey 
Аввтт, a member of Peterborough Branch. 
Elected 17.10.32. 

Aypous.—On March 3, STANLEY GEORGE 
Aupous, aged 58, a member of Shirley 
Branch. Elected 20.11.34. 

ANk ERS. — On February 16, HERBERT 
CHARLES ANKERS, aged 54, a member of New- 
bury Branch. Elected 1.10.36. 

Brow.—On February 7, Detmar Brow, a 
friend of Toc H concerned with the gift of 
the house for Mark П, etc. 

Bryon.—On February 21, Jonn Bryon, 
aged 58, a member of Watford Branch. 
Elected 19.12.27. 

Crarxe.—On February r, in hospital at 
Bath, after long illness, Padre Mostyn W. 
Стлкке, late of Bridport Branch and Wootton 
Bassett Group. Elected 25.4.35. 

Crumpron.—On March 4, Tuomas S. 
Crumpton, aged 58, a member of Redditch 
Branch. Elected 1.3.34. 

Enms.—On March 4, in an accident, 
RicHarp Еммѕ, a Builder and a friend of 
Netherton Branch, Worcs. 

_Fenpicx.—On February 27, after an opera- 
tion, Ernest ALrren Fenpick, a member of 
Wellingborough Branch, Chairman of Mid- 
Northants District and a member of East 
Midlands Area Executive. Elected 24.4.30. 

Fister.—J. T. (‘Jackie’) Fiser, aged 76, 


an original member of Livingstone Branch. 
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Ing that he is in good standing on introduc- 
tion to units and other members, who should 
realise their right of calling for its production 
without embarrassment on either side. 

š [he following are congratulated on their 
Promotion to Branch status: Woodford 
ne London Area), Rawalpindi (India), 
ch 2 (Transvaal, Southern 
Africa) an ueens i 
sau 70 enstown (Cape Province, 
* The following Groups have been recog- 
nised recently: Blencathra Sanatorium (Lake- 
land Area), Abingdon, King’s Langley and 
North-East Watford (Chilterns Area), Ash- 
burton, Ngati-Awhina, Oamaru South and 
Tiroa (New Zealand). 


BRETHREN 


Rhodesia. Elected 1932. 

FretcHer.—On December 6, 1938, Wir- 
LIAM FLETCHER, aged 67, a member of Ibstock 
Branch. Elected 23.10.34. 

Forster.—On February 9, Jonn Forster, 
aged 23, a member and one-time Secretary 
of New Eltham Group. Elected 30.5.38. 

Hawxes.—On February 26, Terence G. H. 
Hawkes, a member of Barnsley Branch. 
Elected 5.2.29. 

Т.орсє.--Оп February 8, after long illness, 
Georce Lopck, aged 68, Vice-Chairman of 
Ticehur$t Branch. Elected 17.1.33. 

RepHEaD.—On January 29, after long ill- 
ness, Ковевт REDHEAD, a member of Whitley 
Group. Elected 21.6.32. 

Roserts.—On February 18, Jonn Rogers, 
a member of Dolgelly Branch. Elected 
TI.7.35. 

$клскк.—Оп February 16, ALBERT SEAGER 
(‘Pop’), a member of Wimbledon Branch. 
Elected 28.1.38. 

Tuomas.—On March 2, JoHN Arvon 
Tuomas, a member of Dolgelly Branch. 
Elected 28.6.37. 

Wartson.—On January 5, Crartes W. 
Watson, aged 53, an original member of 
Grange-over-Sands Group. Elected 18.1.33. 

Warpraw.—Hon. ALAN Warpraw, Mem- 
ber of Legislative Council of Tasmania, a 
Vice-President of Toc H Tasmania and 
member of the Area Executive. 
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The Queue 


AKE your turn 
to draw the dole— 
to pay for rent 


and boots and coal, 
to dress the kids 

and buy the grub, 
but not a farthing 

for the pub. 


Take your turn 
to sign your name 
like millionaires— 
but not the same. 
Take your turn— 
you've got all day 
It doesn’t matter 
if you atay. 


A thousand men 
who left the land 
and from the works, 

we quietly stand; 
then shuffle up— 
another 's paid 
for doing nothing 
at his trade. 


We've all the week 
to rest our souls 
and kick about 
at mucky goals 
and watch the traffic 
streaming through, 
why grudge an hour 
in the queue? 


We're born, we die, 
our dreamings grow; 
we eat and drink 
and strive to know, 


and pass our knowledge 
in the end 

to distant heirs 
with aches to mend 


The rolling hills, 
the flowing seas, 
the rain and sun, 
the beasts and trees, 
the clouds and rivers, 
roads and flowers— 
all these they say 
are always ours. 


We know there’s room 
for us to live 

and take the fruits 
the seasons give; 

we know there's roon: 
enough to play 

and love and mate 
and have our day. 


But shuffle up, 
they've paid another 
to prove that man 
to man is brother. 
They should provide 
a man who sings 
to take our mmds 
off other things. 


We're halfway there; 
it won't be long 
to draw the dole 
and leave the throng — 
to walk away 
so sly and meek, 
and leave them for 
another week. 


You give us room 
enough to play 
and love and mate 
and have our day, 
but still we cry 
along the queue, 
“For God's sake give us 
work to do!” 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
LQ Dawn to бай так 


In this first article of a series on Unemployment which we hope to publish, Jan Fraser, 
Area Pilot of the Central and Experimental Areas of Scotland, stresses some main principles 
which need to be thought about, clearly grasped and firmly maintained if the greatest of 
our national evils is to be tackled at last with success. In later articles we shall deal with 
various aspects of the problem and the ways in which Тос H can offer its service with effect. 


TN recent weeks demonstrations by 
1 unemployed workers and an official 
announcement that unemployment is again 
In excess of the two million persons level 
have focused attention on this major social 
evil. It must be admitted that current 
events in the international sphere have re- 
cently dominated our thinking to the 
exclusion of matters of domestic policy. 
Can it be that because we have got so ac- 
customed to the long continuance of the 
problem we have ceased to think about it? 
If this be the casc, then indeed the national 
life is unhealthy. The real test of the 
democratic method of Government is the 
well-being of the people. For this, if for 
no other reason, the unemployment pro- 
blem must be solved. 

The totalitarian States have considerable 
achievements to their credit in dealing 
with unemployment. They have provided 
some form of basic social security for a 
vast number of people who feel that they 
are now part of a living society, and can, at 
any rate within certain prescribed limits, be 
sure of continuous purposeful activity. On 
the other hand, the democracies continue 
to hedge round their failure to provide 
work with worthy aspirations and pious 
hopes. Obviously in the light of European 
achievements the problem is capable of a 
solution. Indecd, it is probably true that 
in Britain alone there are enough schemes 
filed in Government archives to ensure an 
adequate solution in this country. Any 
honest examination of the problem reveals 
that all our previous attempts at action 
have failed mainly on grounds of ex- 


pediency, and not because of damage to 
public interest ” or technical difficulty. 


“Меп before Things” 


Put quite brutally, what has happened 
is this: that where the solutions pro- 
pounded demanded for their success a 
disturbance in our existing property re- 
lationships, we have feared to hazard our 
private interests in the larger issue of the 
social good. In other words, we have acted 
as though things were more important to 
us than men, and have preferred our pro- 
perty to our liberty. It is here, I believe, 
that Toc H joins issue with the problem. 
If we claim to have a universal principle 
which is valid for life, it surely has appli- 
cation with equal reality to what has 
become known as the problem of unem- 
ployment. If this be true (and I believe it 
is) our effective witness in the world will 
be demonstrated by our ability to handle 
material things in a new and responsible 
way. We shall at all times put men before 
things, and liberty before property. We 
are committed to the task of helping to 
produce a new and active Christian 
sociology, and this will not be done by the 
mere reiteration of a religious phrascology, 
however attractive it may sound. We must 
hammer out the principles which we pro- 
fess in terms of an active application to the 
real world of property, money and in- 
dustry; a sociology which subordinates 
private interest to public good, and which 
is prepared to lead and act in the un- 
doubtedly painful and dangerous process 
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of transition which this will involve. 
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I do not for a moment regard the time 
and energy involved in the practice of Sub- 
sistence Production Schemes and personal 
service with the unemployed as wasted and 
useless. It is probably through such 
schemes that we get our personal anxiety 
and sense of responsibility, but while these 
must go on, in themselves they are not 
enough. 

The first condition of attack undoubted- 
ly is to clear our own minds about the 
principles involved. Are we really con- 
vinced that people are more important 
than property? Having become clear 
about principles, the next step is to under- 
stand the historical forces at work to-day 
in order that we may effectively relate our 
principle of action to the real world. Then 
we ought to seek to create an effective liai- 
son between ourselves and other organisa- 
tions which have a real concern about the 
problem. This of course would include 
Unemployed organisations, Social Service 
societies and political parties. This ought 
to be done whether or not we believe in the 
solutions propounded by such groups of 
people. Only thus can we rally the tre- 
mendous amount of goodwill which exists. 

The first Steps 

To sum up: 

1. We ought to clarify our own minds 
concerning the principles that are violated 
by the existence in our midst of two 
million men without work. 
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2. We ought to rally all men in our own 
community who have a real concern about 
this situation, in order that a still wider 
community may be made aware of its 
urgency. We ought actively to support any 
constructive experiments that are being 
made to meet the real needs of unemployed 
men. 

3. By active participation in party poli- 
tics, we ought, as speedily as possible, to 
permeate all parties with the recognition 
that this uncmployment constitutes a real 
national emergency. 

To hand over the problem to a body of 
experts would be to commit democratic 
suicide. Experts will be needed, but their 
job is to advise on the technical issues raised 
by the application of the principles which 
an informed democracy feels must govern 
any permanent solution. 

The task of the last century was to secure 
and consolidate our political democracy, 
and it has been left to us to work out this 
“ freedom ” in the economic field. What- 
ever may be decided in the international 
sphere, the final test of our success or 
failure must be at home. Merely to hope is 
a counsel of despair. We must act. Asa 
modern thinker has said“ Freedom 
alone among the ends men seek, has the 
ability, where the need of its service is im- 
perative, to give the quality of heroes to 
the common men who answer its call.” 
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$ Now then, what's all this about ? > 


In its notes on Scouting the Liverpool Echo of March 11 announces the retirement of Sam 
Davies from the police and tells this jolly story of how he came to be Scoutmaster of a 
Toc H Troop in Liverpool: “ One night when on patrol P.C. Davies saw a chink of light 
coming from the upper room of a building which was officially recognised as empty. His 
investigations led him through a dark stable yard and up to a loft. The moment he thrust 
his head into the room the lights went out except for a tiny oil lamp. The constable had 
dropped in at a Toc H meeting at the exact moment that the Ceremony of Light was 
being performed. Explanations naturally followed. and, to cut a long story short, he was so 
interested that he went to a Toc H mecting and then started a Scout troop as his job of 
service to Toc H. He has turned out 18 King’s Scouts. Retirement time has come, and 
Sergeant Davies returns to his native Wales.” 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THE L. W.H. 
The eighth Festival of the Toc H League of Women Helpers was held in London on 


Murch 4-5. 
magazine, published this month. 


A full report appears in a Festival Supplement to Tue Loc, the L.W.H. 
We print here brief impressions of events on Saturday and 


Sunday by two Toc H members who were present. 


Saturday : Thanksgiving and Festival Evening 


HE Leaguc of Women Helpers followed 

the traditional method of beginning their 
Festival with a Service of Thanksgiving and 
Re-dedication which was followed by the 
Festival Evening. As far as I was concerned 
they were original in that both these events 
took place in the Albert Hall with just a very 
short interval between. The Service was con- 
ducted by Miss Freda Brooks and the Revs. 
F. E. Ford and Herbert Leggate and the 
Blessing was pronounced by the Bishop of 
London. Her Majesty The Queen, Patron 
ot L.W.H., arrived just before the service 
started. 

After a break of about fifteen minutes the 
bearers of Standards. Rushlights and Lamps 
could be seen filing on to the platform; the 
Festival Evening had begun. The list of 
new Lamps gives some idea of the way in 
which L.W.H. is spreading. In addition to 
manv places in these Islands one noticed 
Brussels, Buenos Aires, Santiago, while in 
New Zealand and South Africa a number of 
new Branches had been formed. When all 
the bearers had taken their places H. M. The 
Queen walked across the centre of the hall 
to the platform preceded by Arthur Pettifer 
(The “ Сеп.”) carrying the Prince’s Lamp. 
Once the platform was reached the audience 
showed in no uncertain manner their pleasure 
at Her Majesty’s presence; there was terrific 
cheering and then words of welcome from 
the Founder Pilot of L.W.H. Miss McFie 
carried out what must have been a very diffi- 
cult task with great skill, and managed to 
get away from stiffness and formality. 

In her reply Her Majesty said: — 

Once again we meet in this great hall for 
the festival of the League of Women Helpers, 
and I as your patron rejoice to know that the 
League continues to go forward. 

“ These last twelve months have seen two 
developments which I am sure will help the 


League's efficiency. The first is the gift of the 
Crutched Friars House, which now provides 


the League with a centre in London, a heart 
from which its activities can radiate ontwards 
to all parts of the country and oversea. The 
second is the division of the United Kingdom 
into six Regions, with a whole-time member 
of the staff in charge of each. These six 
Regions will eventually be still further sub- 
divided as staff and funds allow. But as it is, 
this dividing up of the work makes it easier 
to plan regionally, and gives proportion and 
stability to the whole. 

“You will probably have heard that the 
special effort which the League is making in 
Felling-on-Tyne to alleviate some of the prob- 
lems of unemployment is fulfilling its purpose 
in increasing measure, aud it has already pro- 
vided training for the first League of Women 
Helpers’ student in social service. Such train- 
ing will be asked for, I hope, more and more 
by League inembers as time goes on. 

“It was your Founder Padre who said that 
there has never been a great revival which has 
not first begun among a group of ordinary men 
—and women, I would add. (Laughter.) But 
these ordinary men and women must fit them- 
selves in so far as lies in their power for the 
tasks that confront them. 

“ This is a difficult time for the nation as a 
whole, and I have been struck by the fact that 
it is those who are busy helping others—and 
there are many--tliose who have some definite 
bit of constructive service on hand, who are 
showing the qualities we need most to-day— 
namely, courage and steadiness of purpose. 

“ You members of the League of Women 
Helpers have the opportunity of showing by 
your service for others the way of courageous 
and useful living, and I would like to think 
that by so doing you may inspire others to 
follow your example. I am so glad to join with 
you to-night in the Ceremony of Light, and I 
want to assure you that in the coming months 
my thoughts will be often with you їп your 
work wherever that may be.” 


Then followed the ceremony of Light 
taken by the Queen, who first lit the tapers 
with which the Lamps and Rushlights were 
kindled. Afterwards Her Majesty left the 
hall, again walking slowly through the stand- 
ing audience. As she left the platform she 
turned and waved, with a charming gesture 
which has grown familiar, to those sitting in 
front of the organ, and the cheering rose to 
its climax when she turned again at the exit 
door and waved once more to us all. 
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The Queen lighting the Prince's Lamp 


The singing at the Festival Evening was in 
the hands of a double quartet of the B.B.C. 
Singers conducted by Leslie Woodgate; they 
Ее) groups of Madrigals апа Folk- 
songs and during the Service sang excellently 
a setting of the Benedicite. All their singing 
was very lovely but the large hall was agains 
complete enjoyment of it, for even on the first 
tier the softer passages were almost lost. This 
building is no place for the still, small 
voice ”—ог is it perhaps that, like a lot of 
other things, our hearing has deteriorated in 
this age of mechanical devices? Mr. Wood- 
gate also led community singing. 

The speaker was Viscountess Davidson, 
O.B.E., M.P. Those who were at the Guest- 
night at the Albert Hall in December will 
remember that on that occasion Viscount 
Davidson spoke, and from his wife we heard 
the same sincere plea that we should not be 
afraid to profess and practise our religion in 
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the ordinary associations o Vers day. 
\fter the war, ‘ had looked for- 
ward to a period of ] nd happiness, but 
now there was no peace or tranquility. Crisis 
after crisis, anxiety, and talking of war; 
money spent on ати in all directions; 
jealousy one people of her; hatred, mis- 


understanding. And all over the world the 
same question was being asked— Why? Was 
it not that perhaps we were to blame because 
standards had been lowered, that we had lost 
some of our ideals and had allowed selfishness 
10 get on top instead of unselfishness, and 
were concentrating on things that did not 
matter and letting go those which mattered? 

\fter emphasizing the responsibility of 
women, as the trainers of the young, in the 
social reconstruction of the world, Lady 
Davidson said that democracy was laughed at 
by many as an old-fashioned system of 
government too slow for these modern, 
speedy days. ‘They who believed in it had to 
show the world that democracy was above all 
a system under which citizens were willing to 
give of their very best. If you take with 
one hand,” she added, „ you must give with 
two, and vou must set an example to the rest 
of the world.” 


Mrs. King, Chairman of the Central Coun- 
cil of L.W.H., thanked all those who had 
helped to make the Festival a success, and 
then Family Prayers led by Padre Kenneth 
Bloxham, Southern Area Padre of Toc H. 

І was interested to discover that this was 


Sunday Afternoon 


As befitted a solitary male, I entered the 
Seymour Hall on Sunday, March 5, for the 
L. W. H. Family Gathering with a due 
measure of humility. This was the climax 
of the Festival and a huge crowd of between 
two and three thousand listened with enthu- 
siasm and attention to Robina Countess 
Mountgarrat, who opened the meeting and 
read messages of good wishes from the four 
corners of the carth. 

The L.W.H. Founder Pilot, Miss McFie, 
expressed her gratitude for the manner in 
which the L. W. IJ. Festival had grown from 
a small meeting to the magnitude of the 
Albert Hall, but it must be a gratitude based 
on the principle that ` Festivals are ordeyned 
to serve God onlic ” and not a spreading out 
of empty pride. believed that the 
L.W.H. Festival had served that true pur- 
pose, and expressed the thanks of them all to 
the Festival Secretary. Mrs. Caporn, and her 
assistant, Mrs. Mallinson, who had rendered 
its fulfilment possible. 

Miss Wheatcroft then made the work at 
York House, Peliing-on-Tyne, unfold itself 


She 


Tubby’s 


The Founder Padre sent a message to the 
Festival from India, where he is now travel- 
ling. Unfortunately it arrived too late to be 
read to the members assembled. Its text is 
as follows: — 


Our prayers at present are (apart from India 
and Tower Hill) mainly for the Two Festivals 
Australia at Hobart starting on my Mother's 
Birthday (february 29--as you know well) and 
terminating on March 4, the day of days on 
which Her Sacred Majesty comes to Light 
Lamps well-earned by cheerful teams of 
women members of the Tamily. 

The Queen is sacred in no formal sense. 
It is not a mere phrase : it is the truth. No 
one who saw her grave sincerity when she 
received her Crowning after Prayers most 
truly said, and followed by Communion, could 


the cighth Festival L. W. H, have held. As 
it was the first I have had the opportunity of 
attending, I cannot say how it compared with 
the others, but if they were any better they 


must have touched a very high standard 
indeed. J. H. M. S. 


: Family Gathering 


before our eyes. It was an interesting and 
detailed description of the work done for, 
and by, the wives of unemployed men and 
by uncmployed girls. Nothing scemed to 
be missing from the extraordinarily varied 
curriculum—dressmaking, cookery, “keep 
fit’ classes, rug-making, holiday centres and 
a dozen other occupational activities. This 
speech made a deep impression and the job 
seemed to teem with further possibilities, 
which, with the backing of the Tyneside 
Council of Social Service, were rapidly being 
turned into probabilities. 

Toc H and L.W.H. members of Brox- 
bourne, Hoddesdon and Hertford then pre- 
sented a ‘ Fantasy’ entitled Joyful Light, in 
which fitting tribute was paid to the work 
of religious Orders in England in the fif- 
teenth century. The typical incidents in 
the Franciscan Friary at Ware, for instance, 
indicated the manner in which victims of 
leprosy in this country were succoured. 

After home-going prayers, when I found 
myself outside again, I realised that I had 
been in the presence of a force. McC. 


Message 


fail to recognise what now is shown in quiet, 
forthright Scots sagacity at every stage of her 
unending duties. She does not come with 
pomp; she comes with blessing. 

The League of Women partners in Toc H, 
as I consider they might well be called are 
colleagues of the men in the endeavour to build 
not only bravely, but securely; so that the 
{rnit remains, immune from fading. It is а 
sacred work we have in hand, and we must 
lay our plans before our Lord, not as an 
emotional exercise but as a step essential to 
well-being. Prayer and Conimunion are not 
safety-valves; they are the very force behind 
the piston. 

I therefore am rejoiced that Crutched Friars 
stands where it does, and that its workers 
love St. Olave and All Hallows. May God’s 
blessing Бе richly poured upon the Festival. 

‘TUBBY. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


Many listeners to the National broadcast on Sunday afternoon, February 5, heard Huserr 


SECRETAN'S voice. 


We believe they will be glad of a chance to read what he said and that 


others will welcome it for the first time. He was giving the four th talk in the series“ The 


Church and the World“ 
the Hon. Administrator. 


Y TAVE you ever observed an irate 

gentleman in a railway carriage hit 
his unoffending newspaper a resounding 
smack and demand to know “ Why can't 
the Church stick to its proper job, attend 
to men’s souls and leave politics and busi- 
ness alone? ” It is no answer, even if it 
be true, to suggest mildly that his two 
rounds of golf Sec Sunday may not have 
given the Church much chance to do its 
Proper Job in his own case. Churchgoer or 
not, he sincerely believes he is asserting an 
unimpeachable principle. I£ he is right, 
then thc subject of this talk can be disposed 
of in a single sentence—The Church is not 
concerned with the environment of men’s 
lives. But is he right? There are others 
who hold precisely the opposite view. You 
may hear it perhaps on the swaying top 
deck of a crowded evening tram. Out of 
the haze of tobacco Ene comes some 
such remark as this: What I says is, the 
Church is no use to the likes of us. It’s no 
use telling a man that if he’s good he’ll go 
to heaven when he’s sweating on the top 
line to hold his job and has got no security 
for his missus and no chance to give his 
kids a decent start in life. Let the Church 
see to things like that and ГЇЇ listen to it.” 
These are not class views. Each is to be 
found in every walk of life. 

They bring us up against a contradic- 
tion. Can we get past it? Only I think if 
we are prepared to enquire a little more 
deeply than either of our supposed 
ordinary citizens into the nature of man. 
The gentleman in the railway carriage is 


fe} 
really asserting that the innermost self. 
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and his subject was 
that, though the name of Toc H was not mentioned, its “ 
We publish the talk with acknowledgment to the B.B.C. 


Members will recognise 
was being preached by 


Environment. 


gospel ” 


with which Christianity must be con- 
cerned, can be separated sharply from all 
the complex environment, social, political 
and material, in which its life is Hved. 
If any age should find it impossible to 
accept this doctrine, it must surely be our 
own, when the attitude to life of whole 

nations of men is being palpably affected, 
for good or for evil, by the mass influence 
АРШ ЕКШК айий. In more easy-going 
days it was a comfortable philosophy that 
if every man pursucd assiduously his own 
individual happiness, there must result by 
simple aggregation the ercatest happiness 
of the greatest number. It sounded all 
right so Tong as you treated each individual 
as Е: from сусту other. In point of 
fact he was not; what he did in his pursuit 
of happiness affected others at every turn. 
And so, as the late Dr. Hastings Rashdall 
used to say, the more you look into this 
philosophy of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, the more it proves that 
the greatest number is invariably Number 
One. The Church, therefore, must be con- 
cerned with the environment of people's 
lives for the very reason that it is deeply 
concerned with those lives themselves. It 
is told of Studdert Kennedy that he was 
once asked to speak at a public meeting, 
politics and religion barred. His reply was 
characteristic. “ Religion is the relation- 
ship between God and man, politics is the 
relationship between man and man. If 
you rule those out, what is there left to 
talk about? ” 

The Church then can never accept a 
view of life that tries to separate off regions 


s 


of man's activity from the purview of 
religion. If it is told that business is busi- 
ness, it must reply that the standards of 
human conduct in business affect indivi- 
dual lives and therefore it is concerned. 
If it is told that such and such ways of 
acting are the requirements of a national 
ideology, it must return the same answer. 


Ourselves and Others 


But docs this view drive us to the posi- 
tion, which seemed rather to be implied by 
our friend on the top of the tram, that the 
Church must adopt, both nationally and 
internationally, a political programme of 
its own? 

The Church can never be totalitarian in 
the sense that it requires every member to 
hold the same identical views on questions 
of a social, political or economic nature. 
What it does and must require is that in 
framing his vicws and acting upon them, 
every Christian man should realise and 
accept responsibility for the effect of the 
action he supports upon the lives of others. 

I ought here to make clear what I mean 
by the attitude of the Church. I do not 
mean what the Vicar says from the pulpit. 
I do not mean the pronouncements of any 
hierarchy. I mean simply the attitude of 
mind that is implicit in the faith of the 
whole body dispersed throughout the 
world of men and women who, whatever 
their denominational allegiance, are sin- 
cerely committed to the attempt to inter- 
pret life in the light of the revelation of 
Jesus Christ. 

The Church, in this sense, cannot be 
indifferent to the environment of indivi- 
dual lives. Aristotle long ago asserted the 
fundamental social nature of man when he 
said. He who is in no need of a society 
in which to live is cither a beast or a 
god.“ The statement of the same truth in 
the light of Christianity is to be found in 
St. Paul’s description of the body of Christ. 


And the assertion of the kind of society to- 
wards which the Church is committed to 
work is summed up in his words 


Whether one member suffers, all the 


members suffer with it; or whether one 
member be honoured, all the members re- 
joice with it.“ 

But if what has been said above is right, 
two important consequences follow. The 
first is that every one of us must remember 
that we are ourselves part of the environ- 
ment of other people’s lives. The extent 
to which we affect them may be small or 
great, temporary or permanent. The 
mother of a family is often herself a far 
more important clement in the environ- 
ment of her children than any of their 
material surroundings. Even where the 
relationship is quite a temporary one, at 
the counter of a shop for instance, respon- 
sibility for our part in someone else’s en- 
vironment is real and important. A 
harassed ticket collector in a holiday rush 
at London Bridge once bore unconscious 
testimony to it. He was brusque with a 
passenger and the passenger remonstrated. 
Instead of becoming abusive, the collector 
just said, “ Well, I’m sorry. Fact is they 
ought to put an angel on this job, not a 
man.” These are trivial illustrations but 
they serve to make the point that each of 
us In part may be an important part of 
the environment of other people, and for 
that we have our responsibility. 

The second consequence is different but 
equally important—that we cannot at one 
and the same time claim recognition for 
the Christian belief in the importance of 
the individual, and disclaim the personal 
responsibility for our own lives which is 
its logical consequence. 

It is most important to be clear about 
this, because therein lies the answer to the 
accusation that, in concerning ourselves 
with the improvement of environment, we 
are doing that most unchristian thing, un- 
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dermining personal character. So long as 
we realise that personal relationships are 
the most vital part of environment and 
that those relationships depend in the long 
run upon individual sense of responsibility, 
we are on sure ground. The sweeping 
away of bad material conditions falls into 
its right place as an adjunct to, and not a 
substitute for, the building of character. 
Let me try to illustrate. I lived for many 
years in South London. I saw there 
housing conditions that could only be des- 
cribed as a reproach to God and man. I 
am thankful to say that many of the worst 
of these have now disappeared. But many 
of my best friends are men whose boyhood 
was spent under those conditions. I have 
never ceased to be amazed at the way the 
conditions were surmounted. I have no 
doubt as to the reason. It was due to that 
combination of personal self-respect and 
neighbourly solidarity which I have 
stressed—character and the sense of com- 
munity. It is unhappily true that too often 
the provision of better housing has taken 
into account only the material problem 
and has failed to build a community of 
persons. In this kind of situation the 
Church, by insisting on the true bases of 
human life, may make the difference be- 
tween true and false progress. 

But if the Church is to do that, it must 
be quite clear that the responsibility for 
environment it asserts is one which all 
classes share and to which all classes con- 
tribute. Gone are the days when respon- 
sibility was thought of as that of one class, 
sincerely but narrow-mindedly providing 
the lesser opportunities appropriate to 
another. It is unthinkable that anyone to- 
day should echo the sentiment of one of 
Isaac Watts’ lesser-known hymns— 

“When e’er I take my walks abroad. 

How many poor I see. 
What shall I render to my God 
For all His gifts to те?” 
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Mass Pressures’ 


Why stress these outworn things? First, 
because it needs to be recognized that 
greatly as opportunity has spread, and 
enormous as are the improvements in con- 
ditions over a wide range of the popula- 
поп, every such improvement carrics with 
it an increased responsibility for the use 
that is made of it. Secondly—and this is 
vital because the environmental pressures 
which are being felt so seriously to-day 
affect all classes of the population—mass 
pressures are everywhere. Let mc give you 
a simple illustration. 

Have you ever stood in a Saturday after- 
noon football crowd, with thousands of 
other decent and good-natured people, and 
discovered to your horror that the pressure 
of the mass is causing you to voice opinions 
on what ought to be done to the referee or 
an opposing forward, which would really 
be more appropriate to the jungle than to 
civilised society? In this case it doesn't 
matter much. You are only having your 
bit of fun, and half an hour later you will 
be walking soberly home, laughing at 
yourself. But the pressure, while it lasted, 
was real; and it shouid serve to remind us 
of the far greater pressures which, often 
without our knowing it. our surroundings 
are constantly exercising on cach one of us. 

The pressure of a mechanical job, which 
in some ways affects the blackcoated 
worker more than the artisan, is only one 
of many. The pressure of vast aggregates 
of population, in which the individual 
seems to losc his identity, is another. The 
pressure of publicity, driving us to accept 
an outlook on the world or to regard it as 
axiomatic that we must indulge in a par- 
ticular food, drink, or patent medicine, is 
another. 

But the pressures that concern our 
amusements are equally great. The mass 
influence of the cincma is enormous. It 


may bc and often is of great cducative 
value, but the attitude of passive receptivity 
which it encourages in its millions of ad- 
herents is a factor to be reckoned with. 
The thousands of hours that are spent 
every week in filling up football coupons 
scem to me—I may be wrong—to be 
marked by as flat and colourless a simi- 
larity as the sixpenny postal orders that 
accompany the results. Wrestling with the 
intricacies of fruit machines produces as 
drab a level of mental lassitude as is to be 
seen and felt eh t crede—round the 
tables at Monte Carlo. 

These and many more are the mass 
factors in present day environment with 
which we need to be concerned. They are 
not to be dealt with hy moral pronounce- 
ments. To a great extent they are symp- 
tomatic of something much deeper, a pro- 
found boredom from which they offer a 
meretricious escape. 

In the face of circumstances such as I 
have lightly sketched, it seems to me just 
nonsense to say that the Church is not con- 
cerned with the cnvironment of men’s 
lives. These fives are being impinged 
upon by powerful forces, the result in the 
main of technical development which has 
increased enormously man's power to in- 
fluence and control the lives of others, 
without any commensurate growth in the 
moral stature of those who exercise it; so 
that only too often they know not what 


they do. 


“The Supreme Unifying Force 


In such conditions it is vital that Chris- 
tianity should reassert itself as the supreme 
unifying force alike in the life of the 
individual and in that of the community. 

How is it to be done? I сап only point 
to two factors in my own experience which 
scem to me to give some indication of the 
way. It has been my good fortune for 
many years to be associated with two kinds 


of social experiment. One deals with 
adolescents, the other with ‘men. But 
both have certain features in common. 
Both lay stress on the spiritual values 
in life. Both base themselves on the 
two points I have tried specially to em- 
phasise, that individual character and the 
recognition of oneself as a vital element in 
the environment of other people grow 
together and nourish each other; both have 
found in the small unifying team, working 
together, the answer to man’s isolation and 
helplessness in the face of mass pressure. 
It is along such lines, and not along the 
lines of a formulated social or political 
programme that the influence of the 
Church has to be exerted. 

It is vital that the Church to-day should 
not allow itself to be driven into the posi- 
tion of standing by the road-side criti- 
cising life as it passes by but unable to 
influence it. It is a restless crowd that 
passes along the road, each man moving 
because all around him move, but dimly 
aware that he has lost all power of direc- 
tion and control. It is no use the Church 
shouting at the crowd. What it needs to 
do is to thrust in amongst the drifting 
mass many and very various individuals 
who have learnt the discipline of team 
work and know that, under God, men so 
working can once again master the blind 
forces of their environment. There are 
many such teams at work, adding neigh- 
bourliness to housing, or purpose to leisure. 
training boys or helping themselves and 
others to think straight. Most of these 
teams are playing short. Perhaps you are 
just the man—or woman—needed to com- 
plete a team. Your joining in will infect 
others with new courage. It was not for 
nothing that the earliest name given to 
Christianity was Aodon, the Way. To-day 
the way is overgrown. But it can and must 
be cleared again so that our fellow-men 
shall be able to find and use it. 
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Ein Volt, ein Neich, ein SUDEETS 
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Deutſchland, Deutſchland über alles! 
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ON MAPS AND DREAMS 


Any opinions here expressed are personal, not editorial. Eh. 


ARTOGRAPHERS are having a 

hard time of it just now. The men 
who draw maps and the firms which pub- 
lish atlases have to wait on the political 
map- makers and cannot predict from day 
to day what the boundaries of Europe will 
be and for how long. Moreover, drawing 
maps, which used to be reckoned a pretty 
exact science, stating cold, verifiable facts, 
has now been invaded by “ ideology,” pas- 
sion and prophecy. 

There lies before me as I write a Kleiner 
deutscher Geschichtsatlas (“Little Atlas of 
German History”), published in 1937 by 
Runge of Berlin. It was presented by its 
author, when on a visit to the Old House 
at Poperinghe, because he thought it a 
suitable gift to an Englishman—as indeed 
it was. The first map in it shows where 
Germany, in its various degrees of Ger- 
manity, lies in Europe. What is shaded 
as “integral German civilisation ” (gesch- 
lossener deutscher Kulturboden) on this 
map includes, for instance, two-thirds of 
Switzerland, Alsacc-Lorraine, Luxem- 
bourg, much of Czecho-slovakia, patches 
of Hungary, Roumania, Poland, ctc. 
Another map, which marks the“ frontier 
of the German language,” includes in 
it still more of Switzerland, the whole 
of Holland and the Flemish half of Bel- 
gium. This atlas is, in fact, an excellently 
devised little propaganda book, with very 
pointed political notes printed below the 
maps. And any visitor to Germany who 
looks much in shop windows or browses in 
bookshops may sec for himself how power- 
ful an instrument of propaganda maps 
can be made. The map of the British Em- 
pire, coloured fiery red, in an English 
schoolroom serves, of course, the same pur- 
posc—with the difference that one repre- 


sents a fact, the other a desire, a dream 
not yet fulfilled. 


The Map-maker as Prophet 


What the visitor is not likely to see pub- 
licly exhibited is the propaganda map 
reproduced (rather less than half-size) on 
the opposite page. For this was circulated 
strictly among the “faithful” of Herr 
Henlein’s party in the Sudetenland during 
the long agitation (if you like that word) 
which eventually led to the handing over 
of the western frontiers of Czechoslovakia 
to Germany under the terms of the 
“Munich settlement.” It was found in 
circulation by the Czech police, and the 
copy | reproduce was lent to me by a 
British observer, on the spot last Autumn, 
into whose hands it came. This is very 
prophetic geography, so prophetic as to be 
unlikely to be taken as gospel by the scien- 
tific cartographer, but it is well calculated 
to nourish the dreams of young and ardent 
National-socialists. 

The map, or scries of maps, is very sim- 
ple and scarcely needs comment, but per- 
haps the translation of the “captions ” 
would help. It purports to show the 
programme of Great Germany (Gross- 
Deutschland) from 1938-1948. At the top 
of the sheet appears the motto of the Third 
Reich—One People, one Empire, one 
Leader; at the bottom the familiar refrain 
of the national anthem— Germany above 
all! The eight little maps which occupy 
the top half of the sheet show stages of 
growth in the new German Empire, the 
process of enlarging the boundaries fixed 
in 1919. Thus the first small map (Spring, 
1938) shows Austria added: that was 
punctually done. The second (Autumn, 
1938) shows the whole of Czechoslovakia 
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added : that was timed for September, but, 
as we all remember, was interrupted by 
“Munich” which handed over only the 
essential natural defences and broke the 
main internal communications—the rest 
was punctually done on March 15, 1939. 
The third (Spring, 1939) shows Hungary 
added: whether the programme is to be 
punctual here the next days or weeks are 
likely to prove. The fourth (Autumn, 
1939) shows Poland added; the fifth 
(Spring, 1940) Yugoslavia. The sixth 
(Autumn, 1940) shows Roumania and Bul- 
garia added—and, at the moment of 
writing, it looks as if the schedule might 
here be anticipated: already the German- 
Roumanian treaty signed on March 23 re- 
duces Roumania pretty completely to a 
German vassal state. The seventh (Spring, 
1941) is particularly interesting to us, for 
it shows the “rectification” of the Western 
frontier: Switzerland, the northern half of 
France (for the other half, sce the final 
map), Belgium, Holland and Denmark are 
added. The eighth map (Autumn, 1941) 
shows a return to the East (the western 
front presumably being now secure ): the 
enormous resources of the Ukraine, deep 
into Russia, are added. 

And now, in the lower half of the sheet, 
comes the final map, which is to put all our 
atlases hopelessly out of date. The stages 
between 1941 and 1948 are left to the 
imagination, but, to say the least, they must 
be foreseen as busy,unrestful years! Europe 
in nine years time from now is to be the 
property of the two “ Rome-Berlin axis“ 
powers. Their shares are significant: one 
would say there is to be a senior and a 
junior partner. Germany holds European 
Russia, Central Europe, the Balkans, the 
North of France and Low Countries, the 
Scandinavian countries and all the Baltic, 
and, of course, the British Isles. She holds 
also the French Atlantic coast, the North 
of Spain, Portugal and Gibraltar—in other 
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words she controls the Atlantic and the 
western gateway of the Mediterrancan, 
and also the route wa Turkey and Asia 
Minor to Persia and India. Italy seems free 
to enjoy the “ Mediterranean basin ”—thc 
South of France, a good piece of Spain, 
Albania (this looks a little mean on the 
map), Greece, a small slice of Asia Minor, 
Palestine and presumably the whole North 
African coast. With that the Duce might, 
or might not, feel happy. 

The first stages of this time-table, as we 
all know, are reached or under weigh. 
Not one of us believes, at the moment, that 
the whole of it gor even much more of it 
is likely to be achieved. Whether we are 
right or wrong the surviving historians in 
1948 will be able to determine. All we are 
quite sure about is that before 1948—or 
indeed the end of 1939—much will have 
happened, and that we ourselves will be 
vitally concerned in it. 


Such stuff as dreams are made of” 


What really matters about this map 
(which would disquict serious and far- 
sighted Germans as much as anybody) 1s 
that it is a * dream-map ”—and dreams 
are unaccountable and may be very dan- 
gerous things. Deutschland ” is a mystic 
name to a German, as“ England ” is to an 
Englishman or, possibly even more, “ Scot- 
land, Wales or “Ireland” to our 
more mystical fellow-islanders. “ Deutsch- 
land means (more intensely than ever in 
Nazi teaching) “ Das deutsche Volk,” for 
which “ race is not an exact translation: 
the word has no precise counterpart in 
Anglo-Saxon “ mysticism.” Everyone of 
German parentage, even of German an- 
cestry, is conscious, or has to be made con- 
scious if possible, of his responsibilities to 
“ Das Volk.” When I was living in Berlin 
in 1905 my host, a most intelligent phy- 
sician, once asked me “ What is the second 
city of the German Empire?“ “Ham- 


burg,” replied at a venture. “ No,” he 
said, “ Chicago.” He returned my smile 
at this, but he was more than half serious. 
The“ hyphenated-American ” (as he came 
to be called in the War), however loyal a 
citizen of the United States, is expected to 
remember that he belongs to “ Das Volk.” 
Most of (Das Volk” in Central Europe 
15 now upon what my little atlas calls 
“integral German culture-ground ”: the 
Saar and Austria and Sudetenland and 
now Memel have, in the German phrase, 

returned home ” to the Fatherland. But 
there are exiles, according to Nazi think- 
ing, still waiting to be redeemed—the 
German Swiss, the South Tyrolers (it is a 
bit awkward to remind Mussolini of that 
yet), the people of Holland and Flanders 
whose language is a German dialect,” 
the people who inhabit Denmark, the 
home of the “ Urgermanen,” the original 
ancestors of the Germans. And overseas 
the Germans in Brazil, the Argentine and 
Chile, in the former German colonics in 
Africa, everywhere ia the world, are now 
organised (many willingly, the rest con- 
stantly under pressure to obey) by leaders 
of the exiled Volk, appointed by Berlin. 
On ships at sea, lying outside the three- 
mile limit of foreign shores, these Aus- 
landsdeutsche” (Germans Abroad) record 
their votes as citizens concerned with the 
home affairs of the Fatherland. The 
dream of a complete, united Volk is un- 
dying. 

Over the Line 

So much for the map of German Central 
Europe, four-fifths complete in area—the 
other fifth would cost countless lives to 
complete. But what about the extension 
of the boundary beyond anything which is 
German in race, or even in sympathy? 
Hitler has just put his foot—for the first 
time, 1f you like—outside the chalk line 
into “ foreign ” country, the home for fif- 
teen hundred years of an extremely proud 


and tenacious Slav people, the Czechs. He 
is on the frontiers, if not over them, of 
other ancient nations. The question is no 
more academic, but vital, full of immediate 
and terrible danger to us all—not least to 
the German nation, in which millions of 
thoughtful citizens, desiring peace above 
all things, watch with mounting anxiety 
events they seem utterly powerless to con- 
trol. 

Again an old dream leads them on; 
another “ mystical” idea comes into play 
the idea of German Kultur (“ culture ” 
is a most inadequate translation), the 
sacred mission of the German Volk to the 
world. Our own Imperialists, who are 
stirred deep down when the history of 
British world-conquest is remembered or 
even the word Empire mentioned, ought 
to have no difficulty in understanding this 
part of the German dream, for their own 
came truc long ago. Behind the feeling of 
inferiority after defeat, the desire for ad- 
venture and an outlet for immense national 
vigour, the necessity for more space, better 
markets and “ a place in the sun,” there is 
a dream Kultur, an empire of German 
civilisation. The risks are as enormous as 
the attractions—Napoleon was not the only 
conqueror who found that out. But men 
will risk more for an idea than even for 
any material gain. Motives are usually 
mixed, but the dream outlasts all others. 

In connection with the stages of realisa- 
tion which we watch with such anxiety at 
the moment on the map, there is another 
very old phrase—Der Drang nach Osten, 
in crude translation “ The Push castwards.“ 
It was very old in 1905 when I saw Prus- 
sian officers, who were among my friends 
in Berlin, grow mystical when they pro- 
nounced the words and discussed the in- 
evitable idea. The Berlin-Bagdad railway, 
the way (like that of Alexander the Great, 
another dreamer) to India, the “ Push 
eastwards that goes deep in the German 
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mind. It is perhaps akin to the urge that 
has sent men out to discover America, to 
reach the Poles, to stand on the top of the 
highest mountains. The “Push eastwards” 
has a new and urgent economic signifi- 
cance to-day, for Nazi Germany, with her 
doctrine of national `“ self-sufficiency ” 
badly needs, and indeed must have, within 
her borders the oil-wells and minerals of 
Roumania and the inexhaustible wheat- 
fields of the Ukraine if she is to approach 
the impossible ideal of becoming an ab- 
solutely self-contained nation. But beyond 
all severely practical considerations there 
lies the dream. “ When we speak of new 
territory in Europe today, says Mein 
Kampf, we must think of Russia and the 
border States. Destiny itself seems to wish 
to point out the way for us here. We are 
watching the deliberate, admirably or- 
ganised first stages of this part of the 
German “ destiny ” to-day. 


Nothing new 

The origins of what we are witnessing 
are, therefore, not new. These ideas have 
been incorporated in National-socialist 
“ideology,” they sway the political thought 
and action of the Nazi party. They are 
implicit—and_ often explicit with most 
brutal frankness—in Adolf Hitler's Mein 
Kampf, the Bible of the Third Reich.* 
But that turgid, terrifying book is in very 
few things, perhaps in nothing, original 
in its philosophy; it is a restatement of old 
ideas for a particular purpose, the assem- 
bling of explosive thought for a quite 
definite programme of action, stage by 
stage. Before the War I remember with 
what absorption and excitement our de- 
lightful houschold in Berlin used to read 
and debate two fat volumes called Grand- 
lage des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts 
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(Foundations of the 190 Century ”), by 
а rather quecr ex-Englishman, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain. To-day he is de- 
clared one of the major prophets of the 
Nazi régime; his thought runs through 
Mein Kani pf for the divine nature and 
mission of the Nordic race is his theme. 
The suppression of the Jews and the 
destiny of the German Volk to remould 
the map of Europe and beyond, are ideas 
which go back, past him also, to much 
more distinguished and less fantastic Ger- 
man thinkers. To examine that would 
take us into deep waters of philosophy and 
history. 
The Dreamer 

“ Hitler,” said a German who knows 
him to me the other day, “ is a Dreamer— 
he would step off the roof into mid-air to 
reach his desire. In his own phrase Asa 
sleep-walker (nuchtwandelnd) 1 go my 
way to the goal.” А hundred years hence. 
says Mein Kampf. there will be 250,000,000 
Germans in Europe and every descendant 
of our race” shall then have “ a piece of 
soil he can call his own. A grandiose 
dream indeed but where: 

To return to our map. Ideologies, 
mystical ideas, dreams count more even 
than economic necessity in the making of 
maps. They made the Roman Empire 
among others, in the past, they made the 
British Empire in the past and present, 
they seck to make the Great German Em- 
pire in the present and future. May IÍ say, 
at the end of this superficial note, that, 
considering the age and persistency of the 
dream, the temperament of the new 
Dreamer and the circumstances since 1918, 
the surprising thing is that we are so sur- 
prised at what is now happening on the 
map. BARCLAVY BARON. 


* Hitler has uot hitherto allowed a complete translation of his book into other languages, aud in 
the English versions ‘ awkward’ passages have always been softened or omitted. But recently two 
American publishers, defying the German copyright law, have issued complete translations in English. 
And an English firm, Hurst & Blackeu, has just bronght out an ‘ uncensored * translation (8s. 6d.). 
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THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
From the East Anglian Area 


ANY far-reaching changes have taken 

place since the last news of the Eastern 
Area was included in the Family Chronicle. 
The Area itself as such has, indeed, ceased to 
exist and the two members of the Staff who 
had been responsible for it for so long have 
gone. To Ronald Wraith in South Shields 
and to Colin Marr in Excter we would say a 
very warm ‘Thank you’ for all of their 
efforts in the past and God-speed in their 
new spheres of work for the future. 

\Vhat, then, is happening now? Head- 
quarters (how we love to use that name to 
indicate those who guide and control Toc H 
from 47, Francis Street!) have seen fit to ex- 
periment upon us, and we are not a little 
proud of being so chosen. Certain parts of 
the old Area have been transferred to the 
Northern Home Counties and the Ea& 
Anglian Arca has been created and given the 
glorious opportunity of showing whether it 
may not be possible to run some of the Areas 
at home with voluntary help, and so free the 
whole-time men for the bigger tasks of 
Toc H in other spheres. We were left, there- 
tore, with eight Districts in East Anglia, 
comprising 43 Units. and voluntary workers 
to do as much as possible towards welding 
them into a unified whole. (May I say, in 
parenthesis, that this job is made infinitely 
harder when letters remain unanswered and 
reports, etc., remain unsent; and make a 
special appeal to all to do their bit in this 
way towards making the machinery run 
smoothly?) The District Teams themselves 
have assumed new responsibilities, and much 
depends upon them. Unit visiting, of which 
Ronald and Colin did so much, cannot now 
be done except, in the main, by the District 
Teams, and it is to them that the Units must 
look more and more. Knowing that this 
would be so, we endeavoured to build up the 
new Area Executive from District Officers, 
so that they, planning in the Area, could go 
back and work out the plans in the Districts. 

The start of our experimental period was, 
unfortunately, marred by the international 


situation. We (the Executive) had planned 
to spend a week-end together in which to 
have an opportunity of getting to know each 
other, and of looking at the task ahead; this 
week-end, however, had to be cancelled. We 
have since then had three meetings, and do 
begin to feel that we are becoming a unified 
team, doing our bit for the Area and the 
Family. 

Now let’s have a quick look at the Arca 
itself. Lack of personal knowledge prevents 
me writing as Ronald used to do, but one 
gathers grains of information (and wisdom!) 
from District Teams, some of which one sees, 
and from all of which one gets the records 
of meetings. Norwich held another very 
successful annual meeting, this year in the 
ancient Guildhall, and the Hon. Adminis- 
trator managed to fit in a long-delayed visit 
to coincide with it. The attempt of Cam- 
bridge at publicity in this direction had to 
be abandoned, after all arrangements had 
been made, again because of the crisis. Dis- 
tricts have nearly all had their Guest-nights, 
and one revived the ‘Training Week-end,’ 
of which we seem to have heard very little 
recently. It is pleasing to record that Brad- 
well, Brandon and Sheringham have been 
promoted to Branch status and that Tiptree 
has been recognised as a Group of the 
Family. We are hoping for something per- 
manent to materialise at Bawdeswell and 
Arlesford from meetings of interested fellows 
now going on. Jobs, too, await the doing, at 
Ely and Newmarket, and as we have con- 
tacts at both places it is to be hoped that 
Toc H may germinate and grow there also. It 
is the responsibility for this expansion work 
that must more and more fall to the lot of 
Distrit Teams, and thus the expansion of 
the Movement is very largely in their hands. 

In order to attempt to cope with the con- 
stantly-moving part of the Family, and those 
who are unable to take a full part in our 
activities, the Area has given the job of look- 
ing after Arca General Members to one man. 
He will have the not easy task of trying to 
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be Secretary to a widely scattered Unit, which 
can scarcely hope to get its members together 
for a meeting. If, in addition to this one 
man, all Secretaries will see that movements 
of members are notified to Headquarters and 
the nearest Unit to which the member is 
going, or the General Members’ Secretary, 
no one ought to feel that the Family is 
neglecting him. 

What of the jobs—the service that Toc H 
is rendering—in the Arca? Here again, lack 
of personal knowledge makes it difficult to 
write; much good work other than that men- 
tioned is, I’m sure, going on—work which 
attempts to express the real spirit of Toc H, 
which is surely the test that should be applied 
to all that we do under the name of jobs.“ 
Chelmsford and Norwich are two of the few 
places in East Anglia I think with prisons 
among their Civic buildings; in both places 
an immense amount of good work is done 
in visiting and after-care work. Blood-trans- 
fusion is a popular form of service; teams of 
men in many places in the Area quietly ready 
to give their blood to save a life. A pleasing 
thing to note is that parts of the Area seem 
to be awakening to our responsibility to do 
something” about the Leprosy Campaign. 
Norwich Distriét have been working for it 
for some time; now Cambridge and, І think, 
Ipswich also, are starting to arouse interest 
in B.E.L.R.A. in their own localities, and I 
hope that other parts of the Arca will follow 
suit. Clacton do a big job for the blind cach 
year. The Branch works hard to raise the 
cash and then entertains a number of folk 
under the Holidays for the Blind Scheme; 
this year 33 blind people and their guides 


were given a really good holiday. Christmas 
parcel distribution is another means whereby 
very many Units in the Area endeavour to 
bring a little cheer and friendship to a large 
number of poor families. One other side of 
our service which should not be overlooked, 
I think, is that of A. R. P. work. It was quite 
a marked feature of the Service Return which 
Units were asked to make carly in the year, 
and showed that nearly a third of our mem- 
bership in the Area had volunteered in one 
direction or another. 

The Area Bursar has not left Districts and 
Units unmindful of the need for the recruit- 
ment of more and more Builders. It is 
refreshing to see the results produced by some 
Districts in this direction, but our efforts must 
not slacken until % Units can produce a sub- 
stantial ligt of Builders. “The Bursar lays em- 
phasis on the need to find more of the 
smaller—i.c. 2/6, ctc.—Builders, on the prin- 
ciple that it is better to have cight half-crowns 
and eight interested people than one pound 
and one interested person. All strength to 
the arm of the Unit that has set itself the 
task of recruiting one hundred Builders in 
the ‘small’ category ! 

Such, then, is a rather limited and incom- 
plete review of the “baby ’ Area and its activi- 
ties during the past ycar--I hope the baby 
will have gone from strength to strength 
before we next appcar in print! It will be 
impossible to make personal contact with all 
parts of the Arca, but if news items can be 
sent from time to time it may be possible to 
produce, in twelve months’ time, a more 
complete picture of our little part of the 


Family. A. F. 


From the Queensland Area 


The largest tract of land with the leas 
number of Toc H units. This would prob- 
ably describe to you how we feel about our 
wide open spaces in Queensland. For a bare 
statement, this sounds bad, but here is what 
it actually means. An Area, eleven and a 
half times the size of England and Wales, 
with a population of 983,000, of which 
310,000 live in the capital city of Brisbane. 
From the point of view of commerce and 
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communication with the other states of Aus- 
tralia it is in a most excellent position, but 
for administrative purposes within the State 
it is about as awkward as it could possibly be. 
Onc has long and, if one has to depend on 
the Queensland railways, often uncomfort- 
able journeys to reach the other parts of the 
State—all sane Queenslanders travel by sea or 
by air. Being State-administered, the rail- 
ways are able to use the caption, Use the 


railways—you own them.” No one seems 
very anxious to enforce that ownership. 
However, they are often the only means of 
bringing the primary products down to the 
ports and coastal towns, and considering the 
terrific distances they have to cover, they do 
it surprisingly well. The upkeep of thou- 
sands of miles of lines is high, and when only 
one or two trains a weck are necessary over 
a parucular stretch, it makes a heavy output 
for little return. 


A little History 


To read through a history of the carly days 
of Queensland, one cannot help but be 
amazed at the intrepidity and perseverance of 
the early pioneers. John Oxley first landed 
on the site of the city-to-be of Brisbane in 
1823, and now to-day she takes her place, 
with pride satisfaction, among the 
modern citie world, the majority of 
which were nturies before Brisbane 
was even th \ million pounds was 

had to leave 

“he has the 

= world, 

‚ce River. 

.emarkably 

hie , „> her wealth to 

the countries o, un world. Her tram service, 

for those who like trains (and you have to 

if you live in Brisbanc) is second to none. In 

her city streets, named after Kings and 

Queens, she has tried out every type of archi- 

tecture known to man; the result is odd, but 

not unpleasing to bchold. The modern 

trend leans to the American, and that not 
only in architecture. 

Such names as Bligh of the Bounty, who 
landed on Cape Yorke, the most northern 
extremity of this State, in 1789; Matthew 
Flinders, who some ten years later landed in 
the most southern corner, some 2,000 miles 
away, and named it Red Cliffe Point, which 
to-day is used as a holiday resort of the tired 
city workers; and the men who took to the 
inland trail—Burke and Wills of Innimincka 
fame (where to-day beer is 4/- a bottle), and 
whose exploits through the Western country 
to Normanton in the North make thrilling 
reading; Leichardt, who tried to find a Stock 


Route over the Great Dividing Range, and 
for whose remains they are still looking; 
Bob Towns, who founded that wealthy port 
of the North, Townsville, to which went 
James Burns and Bob Philp to open a 
general store. Both dour Scots, they built the 
firm of Burns Philp, which to-day is a name 
to conjure with in the world of commerce 
and shipping. So we could go on filling 
pages with names and exploits of men who 
have helped to put Queensland where it is 
to-day. A rich State with a great future. 


Round Toc H 


Much of this early pioneering spirit came 
into Toc H when it was first started in 1925 
after the visit of Tubby and Pat, and that 
same spirit is still with us to-day. Over the 
years, though there have been no spectacular 
leaps in the number of units, or in the size 
of the membership roll, there has been a 
steady and ever increasing knowledge of 
Toc H in all parts. It is a story of big hearts 
taking on and accomplishing big jobs. In a 
country where men seem to be always on the 
move, it is hard to establish anything per- 
manent. A fine young unit in the mining 
town of Mount Morgan had to close its doors 
almost overnight, on account of the sudden 
failure of the mine, which was the sole live- 
lihood of the small band of inhabitants. 
When a gold mine gives out, that’s that, and 
men do not hang around; they move to new 
hopes. This has happened not once but 
several times, but we live for the future, and 
hope for better things. During the last few 
years, we can look back and see progress all 
along the line. Last year there was an 
increase in the membership of 70 per cent. 
and of one 181 and three “ gropes.” Good 
contacts established in important centres 
which should mean the beginning of Toc H 
units this year. Great strides have been made 
by those already existing. Toowoomba, 
started at the instigation of one Neville Elliott 
ho is taking a trip to the old country this 
year, and is looking forward to meeting many 
of the readers of this article—is bursting the 
walls of its meeting room and will have 
moved, by the time this goes to press, into 
more palatial quarters. Apart from the 
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exceptionally fine fellowship that is so ap- 
parent when you walk into their meeting, 
they are Justifying their existence by running 
a thoroughly efficient blood transfusion ser- 
vice; by taking the lion’s share in keeping 
together and building up a camp for “ swag- 
gies ; by supplying hundreds of toys, made 
by their own hands, for poor children at 
Christmastide; and running a debating team 
and taking a very active part in the work of 
extension in their district. On top of all this 
they contribute no less a sum than two pounds 
per head per annum to the Area purse. They 
deserved to increase their membership from 
fourteen to over thirty in the last year. With 
the exception of Ipswich, which is the new 
group and had its Rushlight presented in 
1938 and is only 28 miles away, Towoomba, 
a hundred miles out on the Darling Downs, 
is the nearest unit to Brisbane. 

In the capital city we have the oldest unit 
in the Area, running a large and very efficient 
library in the biggest hospital in Australia. 


Brisbane from the top of the City Hall. 


Like all other units, they have played a stir- 
ling part in the extension field, for it was 
their men who went out into the suburbs to 
start new units. That it is harder to get any- 
thing going in the city than in the country is 
an established fact, and they are finding it a 
tough job, but hopes are high and when the 
pioneering spirit comes to the fore something 
is bound to happen. 
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Up the coast and after the first 130 miles 
we reach Gympie. The smallest unit in 
Queensland but not too tiny to raise £250 
and undertake the establishment of a com- 
plete wireless equipment for the local hos- 
pital. Gympie had its day in the good old 
mining times, and when gold failed, turned 
its attention to the land, and it is now rising 
to its second dawn. It has the largest butter 
factory in Queensland and some of the finest 
dairy country. When you wish to go any- 
where in this ghost of a bygone town, the 
laws of gravity and of Gympie compel you 
to go either up hill or down, for there is not 
an inch of flat land for miles around. On to 
Maryborough, which is as flat as Gympie is 
hilly, and everyone rides a bicycle and works 
in Walkers, the biggest privately owned 
foundry in Queensland, or in Wilson Harts, 
the most modern electric sawmill in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Here is the largest 
Toc H unit, famous for its doctors and its 
service. Ihe Queensland Bush Children's 
Scheme, that splendid move- 
ment which brings the children 
from the hot, dusty far-western 
plains for holidays at the seaside, 
was started by Toc H, and this 
unit, together with Rockhamp- 
ton and Townsville, make the 
helping of this deserving cause 
a very large part of their activi- 
tics. Men from this unit often 
travel the 400 miles to Brisbane 
for Executive meetings, and 
they have further shown their 
Arca-mindedness by their splen- 
did contribution of £150 to the 
Area purse. They have just 
been re-granted their Branch 
status for a further term of 
three ycars and well they deserve it. It is a 
great unit and was started by that inimitable 
pioneer, ‘Dad’ Sykes, а New Zealander, 
who is determined to put Toc H on the map 
in every town that he goes to. We could do 
with a few more men with that same spirit. 

So we come to Rockhampton, five miles 
on the wrong side of the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. The train approaches the town 


. its main streets, with noisy whirling 
prope lers and ringing gongs at each inter- 
section, but you meet the real Rocky 
when you are induced to take a ride, pre- 
ferably to their magnificent Botanical Gar- 
dens, on their steam trams. The origin of 
the latter is shrouded in mystery—some say 
they came from France after the Napoleonic 
Wars, the wits will tell you they came from 
Wigan. Wherever they came from, their 
days are numbered, for they are to be re- 
placed by modern trolley buses this year. In 
1854 Charles Archer discovered the site of the 
present town and the richness of the sur- 
rounding country, watered by the Fitzroy 
River and many other smaller waterways, 
quickly attracted pastorilists and publicans. 
Gold was their aim but they turned to rich 
pastures and to-day the huge Lake Creck 
meat works is evidence of the thriving plains 
west of the town. Tere the story of Toc H 
is one of perseverance and ‘ stickability.’ 
Ten years ago they started. Nine years ago 
they applied for Branch status; the Austra- 
lian Guard refused them; they applied twice 
the following year and were again refused. 
They are yet 2 Group, functioning and work- 
ing soundly, still with some of the men who 
originally started it. They should be apply- 
ing for Branch status at an carly date—this 15 
the best news that one can give of these stout 


lads. 


We now take a flying leap of 600 miles to 
Townsville, onc of the finest ports of North 
Queensland, with an annual turnover of over 
£7,000,000. Two large meat works and the 
fattening lands of the Lower Burdekin, 
between the Leichardt Ranges and the sea, 
at hand for the cattle when they come in 
from the western stations. What more could 
a town need for its prosperity? Its streets 
are named after the Australian explorers, 
Flinders, Sturt, Wills, etc., with cross streets 
named after the coastal explorers, Stokes, 
Stanley, Blackwood, etc. The Townsville 
Group, the most distant unit in the British 
Empire, and again a very old one, has fallen 
on hard times in recent years, suffering 
mostly from a surfeit of transfers, but here, 
as in other places, their very small band of 


men is never found wanting when the ume 
comes round for the summer camp for the 
Western children. This year they are taking 
seventy for over a month, and at the time of 
going to print it scems likely that a per- 
manent home will be established in that 
centre. Geographically, Townsville is of very 
vital importance to the development of 
Toc H in the northern part of this very large 


Gumtrees on the shore at Pialba. 


Area. We have established good contacts at 
Cairns, Mount Isa and Ayr (you will need to 
have a map at your side to follow this soon). 
With a strong centre at Townsville, we could 
make a move to develop and establish Toc H 
where it has never set foot before. With 
glorious Magnetic Island only a few miles 
off the coast, they have the finest setting for 
week-end camps, ctc., that any unit could 
wish to have. To come down the coast 
through the Whitsunday Passage with its 
famous islands of Linderman and Day 
Dream, and further South, Silversmith, 
Anchorsmith, Blacksmith, Anvil, Hammer, 
Forge, Bellows, Pincers, Goldsmith and 
Tinsmith (these must have been named by 
a Northumbrian), is one of the most beautiful 
sights in the world. Linderman, now de- 
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veloped as a tourist centre, attracts hundreds 
every year to explore the beauties of the coral 
reefs and to ride on turtles’ backs à la 
Rougemont. A none too easy job, for you 
have to know all the tricks of a broncho 
buster and more besides. 

This, then, is a bird’s eye view of the Area 
of Queensland, where so many are striving 
to put Toc H right on the map. As space 
does not permit one to go on indefinitely ex- 
tolling the beauties and the possibilities of 
this fine country, this must draw to a close, 
not before, however, a word has been said 
about our President, His Excellency, the 
Governor, Sir Leslie Orme Wilson. At the 
Area Council meeting held in November, he 
addressed some seventy Toc H’ers who had 


From the East 


“ The North is stubborn soil. I do not think 
Toc Н will perish where it penetrates.“ 
“Tubby ” in March JOURNAL. 

In so far as it is possible (see A.R.P. 
Handbook) Toc H has penetrated into the 
soil of Hull in the form of a first-class Mark, 
soon to be officially recognised as Mark X. 
Gradually we hope that this house will make 
its presence felt in the life of the citizens of 
Hull. For the present we are content to 
strengthen the tics between the house and the 
units in Hull and District. Further, we 
hope, by various Guest-nights and Lectures, 
to extend the scope for friendship among the 
large number of pcople in the locality to 
whom, like some of the Membership, Toc H 
is still an enigma (or “a puzzling or un- 
accountable phenomenon,” as the dictionary 
would have it). 

During the past year the membership has 
shown an increasing interest in Boys’ Clubs 
and two new clubs have come into existence 
through the activities of Beverley and Cor- 
tingham Branches. We commend to all East 
Yorkshire members who are interested in 
Boys’ Club work, the splendid and practical 
advice from Alec Gammon recorded in last 
month’s JOURNAL. 

Other developments in the field of service 
which arrest attention, reach us from Sands- 
end Branch—where the members conceived 
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gathered together from all over the State, 
and sent them home inspired with a deter- 
mination to set Toc H even more firmly in 
the hearts of men in the coming year. 
Throughout his term as President, which has 
been for many years, His Excellency has 
given unstintingly of his time and energies by 
visiting units, attending mectings and being 
ready always to give thought and advice on 
Area problems. He has given the position 
of President very high standing and it is 
largely through his unceasingly active asso- 
ciation with the movement that Toc H in 
Queensland is where it is to-day. We have 
to thank him for much, and to him we owe 
a very great debt. 
M. F. 


Yorkshire Area 


the idea of safeguarding life by the provision 
of a Surf Boat, manned by one who keeps a 
watchful eye on children bathing and playing 
during the summer months at this delightful 
seaside resort. During these busy months, 
when usually no mectings arc held, Sandsend 
members also met weekly for a course of 
ambulance instruciion—an example which 
commends itself to other units. This Branch 
also produced a Nativity Play written by one 
of the members and is busily engaged at the 
moment with a Passion play for Easter in 
the Village Church. 


During May and June the members of 
Wolds, Hull and Ouse Districts spent a bois- 
terous but enjoyable time at Training Week- 
ends, and the ideas put forward in these ses- 
sions have made a great contribution to the 
life of those units which were represented. 
More will follow this summer. We are in- 
debted to Geoftrey Johnson for leading the 
week-end at Howden. 

We congratulate Selby upon their promo- 
tion to Branch status and look forward to 
their taking a wider responsibility in the 
family affairs of the District and Area. Would 
that other units which have laboured so long 
under the appellation of “ Group,” would 
kick out of the “groove” which in a few 
years becomes the grave of Toc H hopes, 
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Bromn throws a Children's Party, January, 1939. 


ideals and ambitions in the locality where 
such units exit! Within two or three ycars 
a group of men should be ready for recogni- 
uon as part of the world family of Toc H. 


Far too much time, бп rev and money is 
spent on nursing warm corpses. Even if a 
unit dies it has served som good purpose if 
it has produced and inspired a few men 
cither to greater activities in the community 
or within the family of Тос Н. We are 
looking especially to the District Teams to be 
jealous for the name of Тос Н. Asa tree is 
known by its fruits, so shall the branches 
thereof be recognised. 

Three new outbursts of life appear in the 
Area. New “Gropes’ аге in evidence at 
Driffield, Church Fenton and Linton-on- 
Ouse, where R.A.F. members are making a 
lively and joyous contribution to Toc H life. 
Quite a new spirit and enthusiasm has been 
aroused in the wilds of East Yorkshire where 
these itinerant members have penetrated, 
and we hope that three Groups of adven- 
turous spirits will soon have Rushlights. 


After a brave struggle, during which How- 
den Group has supplied good material to this 
and other Areas, the members have decided 
to join up with Goole Branch for the time 
being, and have handed in their Rushlight. 
North Ferriby, too, has ceased to “ exist.” 
Another change is the merging of Hull and 
North Humber Districts, now known as the 
Hull Distridt. This is a temporary measure 
which we hope will break down parochialism 
in those units on the fringe of Hull, and 
develop a wider idea of the Family. After a 
short period we hope to divide these units on 
a new basis. 

We were very grateful to Howard Dunnett 
for conducting a week-end at the new Mark 
for R.A.F. Members. Howard is also speak- 
ing at the Ouse District Family Night this 
month. Jim Burford gave an inspiring tho’ 
belated talk to the members of Whitby Dist- 
rict early in March. We are grateful for these 
two for sparing time from their own Areas 
to assist East Yorkshire, but we might show 
our appreciation in a more practical manner 
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at Guest-nights by placing invited speakers 


Somewhere about rineteen hundred years 
earlier in the programme. 


ago a new movement began to make its 
presence known in the world. The members 
of this new movement were enthusiastic for 
the things of God, and service for their fel- 
low men. This enthusiasm inspired men of 
all ranks to join, but among them was a man 
and his wife who pretended they were pull- 
ing their weight and putting all they could 


Hull members entertain the crew af а fuoil-ship 


for Spain. 
By far the outstanding ach entin Hull 
District was the corporate running 
а Showmen’s Tent at the . It was 


а job really well done 77 


моуеа by 
those who dir! ` ‹ 


service, wk B- 
interest, 

1: Pilerinage 
enthusiast The Holy t Grande Plate, 
side even а>. Poperm „% SE Jean de 


first attempt the. 
аниге, and we showed a аем vi gy, which into the movement. hey knew they were 
was promptly met by the generous support acting dishonestlv and hoped they would get 


of Hull Rotary Club, the members of which 
are now helping us with books for the Hos- 
pital Library. There is, however, still much 
for the members in Ни to do in the matter 
of help at the Mission to Seamen, speakers 


away with it, but they became spiritually 
dead. Surely this is one of those things 
“ which was written aforetime for our learn- 
ing,” and should be a warning to the modern 
Ananias that we somctimes find in our own 


for the Prison and Boys’ Club activities. movement. H. B. 


From a Leper Colony 


Here is an extract from a letter recently I am in charge of agricultural and industrial 
received by ‘Sargie’ at the Overseas Office pursuits; I often call them other things. The 
from Michacl Rees, one of the Leprosy work is intensely interesting and one has the 
volunteers, stationed at Oji River Settlement, continual feeling of achievement—which, 
Nigeria. It gives in a few words an idea of after all, is the greatest spur to further effort. 
the spirit of the job, its difficulty and its You can imagine how good it is to see farms 
rewards, of orange, yams, corn, where hitherto was 

+ . Write also to tell you how ex- only bush. I have labourers to the tune of 
tremely happy 1 am here—I think you will about 200. But‘ labourers ’ is a misnomer, for 
be interested to know that, regarding me not the majority of the people are so pathetically 
as an individual, but as another Toc H job. maimed and weakened by leprosy that they 
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can do little more than just walk. Many of 
them cannot do that. And they are so 
tragically grateful for anything one does to 
help them; which makes one’s efforts seem 
pitifully inadequate. And they are happier 
now than they ever were—despite their afflic- 
tion. For they have been shown a God who 
is kind and helpful; not a series of gods, 
obstructionists and defeatists. People talk 
a lot about the contented lot of the native in 
his own surroundings. We have many 
‘heathen’ here and I find that their lives are 


so bound and constricted with tabus imposed 
to respect some particular ‘god’ that they 
live in continual apprehension, fearing that 
even an accidental breaking of tabu will lose 
them their all. But it is changing. I super- 
vised the burying of a man the other day; a 
pagan, and I was there for “ hygienic ” pur- 
poses. Much to my surprise, and some con- 
sternation, I was asked by his pagan family 
after the native ceremony, to say a prayer 
over him. I say consternation, for I was 
quite unprepared for such an eventuality.” 


A DINNER AT THE MANSION HOUSE 


HERE arc, as every member of cx- 
perience is aware, Guest-nights and 
Guest-nights. This one, in the opinion of a 
guest who knows what Toc H evenings are 
like, was “ the best Guest-night ° he had ever 
attended. It was held at the Mansion House 
in the City of London on February 28, and 
took the form of a dinner over which the 
Lord Mayor, Sir Frank Bowater, presided. 
In a company some 350 strong there were a 
number of Toc H members and a much 
larger number of guests—i proportion rare 
at Guest-nights (where guests are sometimes 
very hard to find) and well worth emulating 
elsewhere now and again. A list of their 
names would be too long for this page, but it 
would be found to contain many names 
deservedly well-known. Not the least in- 
teresting was Monsieur Lahaye, son of our 
old friend, the Mayor of Poperinghe, and 
Madame Lahaye, who charmed all comers. 
The object of the evening was to tell those 
who did not know already (as many did) 
something about Toc Н and enlist their help 
in its further building. They were told that 
it needed £30,000 for two specific purposes— 
to provide a new Headquarters, on a site 
already generously given by Lord Wakefield, 
and to increase the amount available for the 
appointment of whole-time staff, among 
whom, as members know, the axe has lately 
had to be busy. The guests were given a 
chance to do what they liked about this 
during the evening, and at the end of it the 
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Lord Mayor was able to announce that the 


total amount received, in cash or promises 
(not counting the gift of the site for Head- 
quarters) was £4,420. A good beginning. 

A dinner—like any other Guest-night— 
implies speeches. They were few and good. 

The Hon. Vixcent Massey, High Com- 
missioner for Canada, proposed the toast of 
"Гас Els; 


Ile began with a tribute to Tubby. Many 
people knew, he said, that the idea lying 
behind Toc EL was conceived by a man whose 
vision was unfading and capacity for work 
phenomenal--and the combination of vision 
and hard work was a fairly good definition of 
‘genius.’ ‘Toc H, created in England, had a 
personal character—for this Island was “ the 
very citadel of the individual.“ Тос Н had 
never become an institution, it remained a 
community of like-minded men. It was 
natural that he should go on to speak of its 
growth in the British Empire. Toc H belonged 
to Canada and to other British countries over- 
sea im just as full a measure as it did in the 
land of its birth, and it performed a service 
which its founders could hardly have foreseen 
by being a unifying force, through personal 
contact, among the communities of the Em- 
pire. Тос H reminded them of the fact that 
all human problenis were, at bottom, personal 
problems; it believed that through personal 
association the estrangements, bred of ig- 
norance and prejudice, between nations, and 
groups within a nation, could be overcome. 
From the bottom of their hearts they wished 
it well. 


Hupsert Secretan, Hon. Administrator, 
replied to this toast. He spoke of the specific 
needs for which Toc H was now appealing. 


“ Through the great generosity of Lord 
Wakefield,” (he said), “ who has given us the 
site, we have now a unique opportunity to 
provide a headquarters equipped in every re- 
spect to fill that Imperial need. Im the heart 
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of this City, upon Tower Hill, where so great 
a part of our nation’s history has centred, that 
hill now cleared and cleansed by the generosity 
of its citizeus from the accretions of ages, 
stands the Toc H Guild Church of All Hallows. 
To that spot Toc H men come in gladness 
from the ends of the earth, feeling that they 
are indeed coming home. Nearby, upon the 
site that has been given us, we may, with 
your help, from henceforward unite the mind 
and heart of Toc H across the world. We 
need for this building £20,000, of which we 
have in hand a legacy of £1,000, a generous 
gift of a like amount, and there are a few 
other gifts already promised in connection 
with this dinner. 


“ Such a workshop must have its workmen. 
The vast bulk of Toc H leadership is volun- 
tary. But to be kept fresh and fully effective 
it needs a tiny corps of devoted full-time ser- 
vants. Last year the members, and our old 
standing friends whom we are proud to claim 
as the Builders of the movement, met within 
£400 the whole cost. It meant much real sac- 
rifice, but it was done. Yet those of us whose 
proud anxiety it is to plan for Toc H, day in, 
day out, know the risks we are taking. We 
carry no reserve. There are pioneering posts 
unfilled, and we are straining some of our most 
devoted men beyond what is fair or right. To 
make that good we need, spread over the next 
three years, another (3,000 each year. Those, 
my Lord Mayor, are the facts of our appeal. 
£30,000 in all is needed to equip Toc H fully 
for its task. 


And the task itself? Меп have learnt at 
long last that the price of freedom is not 
merely eternal vigilance, but the constructive 
effort of friendship and the unstinting readi- 
ness to serve. Toc H is pledged up to the 
hilt to spread both. Indeed for that purpose 
it exists.” 


Lorn Gore t also responded to the toast in 


a warm speech. 


He said he spoke as one of the diminishing 
band of Foundation Members, that is, one of 
the old Army who knew the Upper Room in 
the original Talbot House in Poperinghe. At 
the time he commanded the platoon in the 
7th Battalion, Rifle Brigade, originally com- 
manded by Gilbert ‘Talbot, in whose memory 
the House was started. To explain Toc H to 
those who came after was no easy task. Toc II 
was a spirit, ‘ the spirit of fellowship and ser- 
vice manifested by all ranks during the Great 
War '—that was its essence declared and 
proved; ‘to preserve and transmit’ those 
traditions of fellowship and service was the 
task to which its members all over the world 
were dedicated. He quoted the Four Points 
of the Compass, as the basic principles upon 
which this world-wide organisation of fellow- 
ship and service had been reared, and gave 
some account of the many and varied ways in 
which members were serving their generation 
at home and abroad, on sea and shore, in 
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town and country, and, not least, in leper 
colonies. He spoke of the dominant need to- 
day, in an aye of pressure and distress, mental 
and economic, for spiritual power, and em- 
phasised the soldier spirit, the absence of pom- 
posity and fuss, the recognition of the balance 
of humour and gravity which has always been 
the driving force of Тос H. He claimed that 
it Was an organisation worthy to be understood 
and supported by men, by all of good will and 
public service; it stood, above all things, for 
those qualities comprised in the grand, but 
little used, word, manliness, and he wished all 
success to its appeal. 


The ARCIIBISs op or (CANTERBURY, as а 
President of Тос Н and one of its oldest 
friends, proposed “ The Guests.” 


He remarked that it had been sometimes 
said by superior persons that Toc H sprang 
from and carried with it the traditions and 
spirit of the Great War, and therefore must be 
regarded to-day as out-of-date. 

Personally he was grateful that the move- 
ment thus carried on the spirit of the War, 
for that spirit was never niore needed than 
to-day. During the War there was in their 
midst a spirit of service and self-sacrifice, 
which lifted the level of our common life to а 
higher point than it had attained before or 
since, and he wished that spirit was active and 
powerful to-day us we faced this most bewil- 
dering modern world ‘ 

Тос II, combining seriousness of mind with 
a certain gaiety of heart, had a spirit of its 
own. He felt it in the Old House at 
Poperinghe when be conducted a service in the 
chapel on the very eve of the Passchendaele 
fighting, and it was a spirit which was needed 
in this new world. 

“Let us keep a courageous cheerfulness 
and gaiety of heart among all our problems,” 
said the Primate. “ At a time when people 
are saying very true and valuable things about 
moral rearmament, the special merit of Toc H 
is, that it is concerned about doing things. 


On behalf of the guests Mr. R. В. BENNETT, 
formerly Prime Minister of Canada, ‘replied. 
And then General Sir CHARLES HARINGTON 
proposed the health of the Lord Mayor. 


This brought the programme to an end. 
The atmosphere of the whole evening, it was 
generally agreed, had been pleasantly infor- 
mal and markedly friendly in spirit. Many 
of those present were well-accustomed to 
“City dinners,’ but in this one they seemed 
to find “a little something the others hadn't 
got.” It was noticed that long after the pro- 
cecdings were officially over, people lingered 
to chat informally instead of snatching their 
hats to go home. 


THE OPEN HUSTINGS 


Simplification of Тос H Machinery 


Dear Epiror, 


Bob Canning & Co. have revealed a prob- 
lem which has been simmering in the minds 
of some members for a time. Though I 
cannot agree with their remedy, this dis- 
agreement is in method rather than principle. 


My diagnosis, for what another point of 
view is worth, is this. How often does ex- 
perience prove that once Branch status is 
achieved, the adventurous and pioneering 
spirit departs leaving behind a company of 
men ‘ given to good works,’ reaching middle 
age prematurely; by the simple expedient of 
skipping the stages of carly manhood; by the 
establishment of routine and a failure to 
attract men. This is not true, of course, of 
all Branches or even of those which are in- 
clined to rest after their achievement. It is 
true only in degrees, changing with the per- 
sonnel of the Branch. But once established, 
it is hard to drive out tradition, and a fear 
to be thought original hinders efforts te 
rejuvenate the life of the Branch. 


The fault, I believe. primarily lies in the 
false regard prevalent of the achievement ol 
Branch status. The superficial and material 
changes on promotion from Group to Branch 
are not justified by the abstract challenge to 
greater responsibility. This nebulous chal- 
lenge has precious little enduring significance 
toa Group on promotion. It realises its ad- 
vancement by various signs—a change of 
name, the granting of a Lamp, the power to 
elect members of Toc Н, to have a more 
intimate say in the election of a Central 
Councillor every two years. But what must 
it do to justify these outward and visible 
signs? Greater responsibility and the main- 
tenance of the Lamp make an inspiring noise, 
but there's nothing it can do really more 
effectively than when it was a Group. So, 
to justify themselves, and it seems quite a 
natural and human thing to do, they tend to 
adopt an air of maturity and wisdom which 
sits ill on young shoulders. 


The remedy seems to be the elimination by 
every means possible of any thoughts of pro- 
motion, Avoid any progressive step in their 
life being regarded as promotion. Let a new 
beginning meet first as an informal body for 
a specified period, long enough for them to 
see the right road ahead and the light 
through the maze of learning Toc H. At 
the end of that period let them be recognised 
officially and automatically as a unit of 
Toc H. Don't let’s bother about their stan- 
dard of knowledge. None of us is perfect, 
and I defy anyone to lay down a standard of 
intensity of Toc H life to which members, 
individually and corporately, can subscribe. 

What shall this official state be called and 
what symbol shall be given? The name 
seems to me to be immaterial, and there 
should only be one symbol, again immaterial. 
Personally I favour, for artistic reasons only, 
the retention of the Lamp, but there may be 
difficulties here, mainly financial. The loss 
of Lamps might mean a loss of publicity for 
what it is worth, though (endeavouring to 
be fairminded) Rushlights might easily 
acquire at some future date an equal reputa- 
tion for ‘ remembrance.’ 

Yours, 
Worcester Park, L. WHEATLEY. 
Surrey. 
* E . 
Dear Eprron, 

It was courteous of you to print in the 
March JouRNAL an extract from a letter of 
mine on the above subject, but unfortunately 
you prefaced the extract with a short quota- 
tion from a later letter of mine in such a way 
as to give the impression that my doubts on 
the wisdom of maintaining both Branch and 
Group status had been set at rest by the plans 
of the Central Guard of the Lamp published 
in the February JourNat. 

This is not so. I am quite convinced that 
not only the working units of Toc H but also 
the members of Elections Committees and 
Guards of the Lamp would be able to use 
their energies far better if the proposal to 
abolish Branch status (or Group status—it is 
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immaterial which) suggested in the excellent 
letter from Bob Canning and his Birming- 
ham brethren could be put into practice. 
For ycars we have spent far too much time 
worrying about the innards of Toc H instead 
of concentrating on our main job. 
“ А MEMBER IN ANOTHER AREA.” 

Manchester. 


National Service 


Dear EDITOR, 

Your editorial comments in the March 
JouRNAL on this subject, although couched in 
sound diplomatic language, fail, I think, to 
make it clear that a member of Toc H, 
having considered the types of National Ser- 
vice for which the Government is appealing, 
may well decide to answer that appeal with 
a definite No. Our main job is, after all, 
Service for God’s Kingdom, and National 
Service must be subservient thereto. 

There are thinking members of Toc H 
who regard National Defence as being quite 
distinct from and (for themselves) inconsis- 
tent with any service they may be rendering 
in the other categories 1 to 3 and 5 to 11 on 
the Return recently completed. Such mem- 
bers may fairly feel that National Service as 
at present defined is openly an integral part 
of a “ preparedness for маг” policy and as 


such may be good patriotism but is unlikely 
to lead to the reconciliation of man with man 
and nation with nation. ' 


Yours sincerely, | 


Manchester. CHARLES WALMSLEY. | 


Parcels for Palestine Troops 


Dear EDITOR, 

Referring to the letter from Harry Moss 
published in the March issue of the Journal, 
I have to point out that whilst I have been 
given certain facilities among the staff of my 
own Company, I cannot undertake to handle 
parcels from all parts of the country. Would 
you, therefore, publish a note in a prominent 
position in your next issue pointing out that 
the statement was unauthorised and inviting 


Branches to send their parcels direct to Harry 
Moss. 


Yours faithfully, | 
R. B. ELLIOTT. 
Sec., Britannic Howse Toc H Circle. 


[Under the heading An S. O. S. from 
Palestine, Padre Harry Moss appealed last 
month for gifts of reading matter for the 
British soldiers, airmen and police, especially 
in hospital and in dangerous isolated posts, 
in Palestine. The address of the Rev. Harry 
Moss is Iraq Petroleum Company, P.O. Box 
309, Haifa, Palestine. Ep. 
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